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The Furies of civil war 


Pet er Green 
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In June 1948, rather than see the Communists 
turn her daughters into guerrilla fighters 
(andttriinas). and - more important - pack off 
bernine-year-old only son to some unspecified 
Iron Curtain country, as part of the mass de- 
portation of children [paidhomdzoina) from 
northern Greece, Eleni Gntzoyiannis orga- 
nized their escape (and escape is the right 
woid)from the frontier village of Lia, where all 
Ibeir life had been spent, through a tight net- 
work of patrols, minefields, and informers, 
into Nationalist-held territory. From here the 
children slowly made their way to the US, 
where their absentee father, a naturalized 
American citizen, was ready to take care of 
them. Eleni herself never made the break. She 
held on too long, waiting for one last daughter 
who had been conscripted for a harvest corvte. 
The Communist authorities, furious at such a 
blow to their propaganda and discipline - 
several other villagers had got away at the same 
time - arrested Eleni (known, because of her 
husband, as “the Amerikana”), and, after pro- 
longed interrogation and torture, subjected 
her to a mockery of a public trial, the outcome 
of which had been decided in advance by Con- 
stantine Koliyiannis, the political commissar 
for Epiros. On August 28, 1948, she, and a 
dozen other prisoners, were taken out to a 
mountain ravine and shot. Their bodies were 
unceremoniously covered with loose rocks. By 
September the village was in Nationalist 
hands, and in August 1949, with the capture of 
the Communists' last stronghold on Mt Vitsi, 
iheshooting at last stopped. The nine-year-old 
Nikola Gatzoyiannis , so miraculously saved by 
fc mother’s sacrifice, grew up to be the author 
rflWsbook. 

Greek civil war had lasted, with brief 
and deceptive interludes, from 1943 to 1949. 
tesimlsts would argue that, in a covert sense, 
it is not over yet, despite amnesties, repatria- 
of, exiles, the abolition of the monarchy 
(om major. bone of contention), the victory of 
^socialist government, and, above all, the ex- 
^ °‘ ftc. thirty-year general Greek statute of 
^rotations .on all crimes, murder included. 
When Constantine Karamanlis returned to 
P***rin 1974 after the collapse of the colonels’ 


junta, he called- being a realist, with no great 
optimism - for a moratorium on the past. By 
the past he meant, as everyone was well aware, 
not merely the dictatorship itself (now known! 
by a characteristic Greek euphemism, as the 
eptaetia, or “seven-year period”), but the 
whole long-drawn, polarized conflict of which 
it had formed the latest manifestation. The 
oblivion ( lethe ) for which he called was never 
remotely in sight. Greeks, like Irishmen, have 
an exceptional talent for what they call rwiesi- 
kakia, the remembrance of ancient wrongs, 
and always have had, as the Oresieia, with its 
dreadful pursuing Furies, eloquently testifies. 
The civil war of 1943-49 bred its own Furies, 
and furnished material in abundance that 
would rankle in countless hearts for ever. It 
was, in every sense, internecine and intestine: 
the second epithet seems peculiarly appropri- 
ate for a conflict that reputedly had more than 
its share of disembowelments. The violence of 
sectarian hatred was matched by a horrific, and 
widespread, indulgence in torture and execu- 
tion, of civilians as well as combatants, more 
often than not in the name of freedom or jus- 
tice, and accompanied by third-rate rhetoric 
either ethnic or ideological, according to con- 
viction. 

To an ancient historian there cannot fail to 
be a strong sense of dijd vu about this whole 
tragic episode. It is, of course, clear that the 
strongest immediate precipitant of brutality, 
and dissolvent of civilized restraints, was the 
appalling German occupation of Greece, 
when, as Nicholas Gage writes in Eleni, 
“Athens became a nightmare landscape of 
skeletal figures with bellies swollen, shuffling 
hopelessly in search of food, falling dead and 
lying unburied in the streets”, when cholera 
and typhus raged, when 300,000 perished of 
starvation in two months, when graves were 
desecrated by human jackals hunting for rings 
or gold teeth with which to buy bread on the 
black market. Whole villages were decimated 
to discourage the Resistance; atrocities (in- 
cluding mutilation) were common. Everyone 
learnt from the Nazis. Yet there had been 
other precedents. “War* by removing the easy, 
provision of daily needs, schools men in Vta 
lence, so that most people’s temper comes to 
match their circumstances.” That is the judg- 
ment of Thucydides, musing on the nature of 
revolution in the fifth century bc. He talks of 
appalling revenges carried out under the guise 
of politics, of blood-loyalties that are eclipsed 
by party allegiances, of competing slogans such 
as “equality” and “the prudent rule of the 


best”. “The violent hothead was always 
trusted, his opponent suspect.” Unjust sent- 
ences, even atrocities, were used to pay off old 
scores, and “those who contrived to wrap up 
their disgusting acts in fine specious language 
enjoyed the best reputation. " To place Eleni in 
perspective, to understand the impact of that 
later revolution which drove Greeks in our 
lifetime to beat, starve, torture and kill one 
another by the thousand, it does no harm to 
refresh one's memory about stasis on Corcyra. 
These things have happened before. 

The resemblances, here and elsewhere, be- 
tween ancient and modern stasis are so striking 
that it would be a mistake to see the events of 
1943-49 as wholly anomalous, produced by the 
unprecedented pressures of modem totalitar- 
ianism and nothing else. Savagery in war has 
been a constant from Homer's day onward, 
and does not diminish in proportion to cultural 
achievement: it was the ultra-civilized Athe- 
nians who committed modified genocide 
( andrapodlsmds ) against the inhabitants of 
Melos. The vendetta, an institution against 
which Periclean rationalists vainly promoted 
the rule of law, in literature as in life, still 
flourishes in parts of Greece to this day. That 
famous Delphic motto, “Nothing too much”, 
was clearly coined as a warning to overreachers 
in a country where passionate excess too often 
remains the norm. The most perennial element 
of all - and one skilfully exploited by German 
wartime intelligence officers, many of them 
with a classical education - was that notorious, 
partiality of Greeks for fighting each other 
rather than the external enemy: Spartans and 
Athenians, Achaeans and Aetolians, not to 
mention the fissile groups of left and right 
within each individual city . Seen In this context 
the murderous feuding of rival Communist and 
Nationalist wartime guerrillas mokes a good 
deal more sense. 

It is sometimes hard to remember that until 
the nineteenth century Greece, as a country, 
had no political existence, let alone unity. 
Greeks might (as Herodotus knew) share a 
. common language, religion and cul turqjthat set 
them aBoveJfre bttrbarhi , bis t ‘ tfia/F 1 poll ffc$l -■ 
experience had bean' for the most part limited 
to bickering inter-city feuds, brittle alliances 
brief moments of imperialism, and fumbling' 
attempts at federation, followed by long cen- ' 
turies of subjection to various foreign powers. 
The nearest they came to independent unity 
was as pari of the Byzantine empire based on 
Constantinople, and their main legacies from 


that era were a strangling bureaucracy and the 
Orthodox Church. 

Nikola Gatzoyiannis, now Nicholas Gage 
(there already being a literary Nikos Gatsos on 
the books) is an exceptionally intelligent man. 
The metamorphosis of that ragged Greek 
village urchin from the mountains into the 
sophisticated American author of Eleni is in 
itself a minor miracle, of which the reader is 
conscious, again and again, as Nicholas skil- 
fully retrieves from the past bright momentary 
flashes of Nikola's circumscribed vision. Like 
Thucydides, like Polybius, he was caught up in 
the convulsions of Balkan history, had his life 
radically changed as a result, and spent long 
years in exile from his native soil trying to make 
sense of the events that overwhelmed hint. The 
comparison is not entirely hyperbolic, espe- 
cially as regards intention and method. Like his 
two anciept predecessors. Mr Gage - a sea- 
soned investigative reporter with degrees from 
Boston and Columbia - believes strongly in the 
virtues of oral evidence from eye-witnesses, 
and his work of recall (a miniature Pearlcorder 
tape-recorder strapped to one leg under his 
trousers when interviewing the shifty ur recal- 
citrant) impresses throughout by its thorough- 
ness, its accuracy, and the refusal to accept 
evidence not independently confirmed by at 
least two witnesses. On the other hand (again 
.like Thucydides, whom here he is consciously 
emulating) he has been ready, when given the 
baie bones of a conversation, to flesh it out 
dramatically, to “put into the mouth of each 
speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, 
expressed as I thought he would be likely to 
express them”. Still more controversially, “to 
bring characters in the book to life, I have 
sometimes described their thoughts and feel- 
ings as well as their actions." 

Now I would at once concede that, having 
decided to traverse this treacherous grey no- 
manVland between history and historical fic- 
tion, Gage has done the job about as honestly 
and responsibly as was humanly possible. 
“Most of the thoughts of Eleni and others who 
are dead were deduced from things they said to 
surviving relatives and friends”, he assures us, 
v^aad-addit tjtat in bases where no infomiafiom 
• was available 4, eg, the last images Eleni saw, 
before her execution - “I went to the actual 
sites and tried to imagine myself in her place. * 
Even so, there remain passages where one jn- 
stirictlvely asks oneself: “How can he possibly 
know that7” While in solitary confinement, 
after days of torture, Eleni watched, through 
the bars of her window, the brutal beating of a 
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young guerrilla, and it was at this moment, we 
arc told, that she “first came to the realisation 
that death could be a solace, to be embraced 
like a lover”. Now it is just conceivable that at 
some point she may have said to someone that 
death would be better than what she was going 
through; but that tell-tale final clause, with its 
stale fin-de-sitcfe romanticism, is something 
neither Eleni nor any other Greek peasant 
woman could, or would, ever have said. For 
one thing, they would regard it as profoundly 
shocking. 

There are plenty of committed ideologues in 
Greece who will be only too eager to dismiss 
Gage's enthe investigation as obsessional re- 
venge-fantasy (he himself draws parallels with 
Greek tragedy, and actually smuggled a pistol 
into Greece with the firm intention of murder- 
ing his mother's judge), or mere politically 
motivated right-wing propaganda - cast, 
worse, in pseudo-fictional form. By using this 
method of presentation, which I take to be 
aimed at American readers (and with success: 
Eleni was a Book-of-the-Month-Club main 
selection). Gage has opened his Rank to gra- 
tuitous misrepresentation, and runs the risk of 
having his painstaking detective work ignored. 
In so experienced a reporter 1 find this an 
extraordinary error of judgment, not least 
since he is very well aware - something I can 
confirm from recent on-the-spot observation - 
just how far the Greek left has gone, since 
1974, towards completely rewriting the civil 
war. Like Gage, I too have been astounded by 
the drive to make popular heroes out of sadists 
and killers; 1 too have'been patiently told, by 
“fresh-faced college students”, that civilian 
•! executions never took place (when confronted 

by Gage, Eleni’ s judge flatly denied, despite 
;, ' ' • approximately three hundred witnesses to the 

contrary, that such a trial had ever been held), 
that there w.ere no guerrilla atrocities, only 
^ ' rtridnaTchci'fesaist ones, that fhe paidhomdzo- 

' - f , ^ia ney^t happened , pr if it did, was voluntary 
j»r fot . 

iffr : "bombs”. 

’||s If Eleni were, in fact, nothing more than the 

! V; r* kind of heavily romanticized and tendentious 

,f '«j rhetoric for which Polybius, with some, justice , 

[ castigated Phylarchus, then it could be left to 

$ : sink, without regret , under the usual broadside 

. ’ pfparrfpris.denigratipn.But it is not (though it 

, . : . >-.Kas to be said that Gage does not wholly avoid. 


that Communist morale was better than he 
suggests after Operation Summit, and 
Nationalist morale not nearly as good. In any 
case, his proper brief lies with the microcosm 
of a local community rather than with the lar- 
ger scene. If he concentrates on the iniquities 
of the guerrillas, that is mainly because Lia 
happened to he Communist-held. Had his vil- 
lage been in the Pcloponnese, I have no doubt 
that he would have chronicled the atrocities of 
the right-wing Chi battalions with equal out- 
rage. 

By far the best testimony to Eleni ' s factual 
accuracy is the reluctance of anyone to chal- 
lenge its findings. When the Greek translation 
was published in mid-December it sold 4,000 
copies on the first day, a run of 10,000 in 
another week, a further 10,000 very soon after- 
wards, mid is now in its third major printing. 
By Athenian standards these are quite extraor- 
dinary figures, and testify eloquently to the 
widespread public interest the subject still 


wrote in the Av/ou Esti) under the stress of war 
and revolution. 

Wood -smoke and gnat-hells set the scene, 
high in the mountains near the Albanian bor- 
der. Isolation is total. Till his escape young 
Nikola had never even seen a wheeled vehicle, 
did not know the sea was salt. He speaks of 
“the circle of mountains that had been my uni- 
verse''. He also, incidentally, explodes (lie 
myth of the happy, simple peasant. Life in a 
Greek village (ns I can confirm from three 
years' residence in a far less primitive commun- 
ity than that of Lia) abounds with fear, crude 
-superstition, insensate cruelty (Gage's account 
of the death, and disposal, of an old worn-out 
family mule will give animal-lovers night- 
mares), jealousy, back-biting, and the most 
hair-raising neuroses. Gngc believes in shock- 
treat me m for his Western readers: the first 
set-piece he presents is a group of relatives 
going about the exhumation of Eleni's mother- 
in-law, five years after burial, prior to consign- 







Creek government soldier with a guerrilla's head, from die Greek Civil War Archives of the League for 
Democracy in Greece, King’s College, London. 
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arouses. What is more, as Kathenierinl pointed 
out, Gage not only names names; . he prints 
addresses. The expiry of the statute of limita- 
tions cuts both ways. Anyone so Inclined could 
easily find the Communist judge; Achilleas 


:^ t ! with Rbod reason, Phylarchus* harrowing . Lykas, known during the civil war Us “Karts", 
. .scenes involving. women and children). With , who presided at Eleni's trial; he is still alive, 
Villi 3 :« s W caveats mentioned above (which do not in ; and= livihg i n :Konitsa to this day. Despite the 

. : Anyway interfere with the solid historical, pro- devastating indictment brought against him in 

i narrative) this brilliantly the work under review, he has taken no action 

i Aid- •: j constructed book isi$ factual, testament .that., . against, its author. Nor has the Athenian left. 


, < •; con^imciea door iS|3 tactual testament .that 

ffiM- V ^ nie inever y detail. Vet even fo an inlqlji- 
, 'J'vy ; 'gent liberal daily such as Kathemerlnl (Novehi- 
; • her 29) a discussion of the recent Greek trans- 
UM;: ' latiori of Eleni contained a nervous reference 

r-' -ffr . ; to “the new kind of- writing, particularly de- 
.M wi i: ' ■ -vdloped abroad . /..narrative Which is based' 


devastating indictment brought against him in 
the work under review, he has taken no action 
against, its author. Nor has the Athenian left- 
wing press been in any hurry to review Eleni. 
C. M. Woodhouse, with the vast weight of his 
experience in Greek affairs behind him, pre- 


ing her bones to an ossunry-and drinking wine 
from the upturned skull to neutralize nny 
curses the old matriarch might have uttered 
aghiiist any of them while she was alive. 
Favoured medicines include dog-turds and 
dried snake's heads: the Elder Pliny would 
have approved. Internnl illnesses produce 
complaints that. "my. navel has unravelled”. 
Hysterical wind-prcgnnncies arc not unknown. 
A kindly prayer runs: "May you have imifo 
children and female goats.” The inferior status 
of women is etched in grim detail. Sexually 
ignorant drudges, forbidden to speuk to u man 
from the first onset of puberty, when they cov- 


dicted plausibly that Gage’s work would be' 1 er their hair with a kerchief, till their marriage 


dismissed as mud-sllriging fiction (sykophan 


. . ,, ■ , r -t mww) , 

■ I 1 .' ; Since, the trahslator, Alexander Kotzias, was 

, i ; recommended, by the editor ol Katlwiierbite 
-V. I ; : Efeni Vlachou, this is significant. So is .the 
*;jj' -temark of Kota as himself.when’ interviewed, 


been a deafening Conspiracy of silence, which 
comraSts interestihgly with Eleni's runaway 
sales. 



At the confectionery counter 


to a groom whom they have usually never seen , 
they. spend their wedding-night not with their 
husband, but with their mother-in-law, as a 
aymboL Of subjugation, Ignorance and total 
lack of privacy are' both dramatized by the 
story of a bride who screamed to her mother 
from the upper ro6m: “This man is a devil! . 
He’s got a big red intestine between his legs 


*njg, r . This was the closed ?1 primitive world- which 
dug , wit: arid revolution /turned upside-down (and 
re-; uot a fuoment too soon, some might think: It is 
iove* a mark of their 'murderous stupidity that the 
ring-* .Cothmupists. failed to make more converts 
: thti/i: | than thd^djd).^ Orilditerror became a common - 
» kill' 1 ^pl&^.' As Agripp^ jd’^ubign^ had found cen- 
y,io;’ J tt^^ bpfpre 1 , ‘Hes placcs de fepQs sont places 

au milieu les villes . 
few heroes in this story. 

It of-; :Du^ng the Albanian ctfmpaigh of'X940 riJJa- 


• • ' ■. ■ .fA ' ^“^.^uirqntauqn r - \ iaiL-cotpses and complaining loudly because 


( -.1) :M giu-rnlliis ever cooperated mj «. 
the blo'vmg of the C.orgopotamos bridjib 
1 M: - “" d , ,,1,l ' , ) lhc " ‘>f>« careful dipl^ 
work hy Ihe British commando lei® jT 
solved. (When the holiday celebrating (hem 
ol Ihe civil war was recently abolished, a “Qm 
gopntamos Day" was proposed instead- \h 
Nationalists promptly boycotted it.) By P3H 
75 of Eleni we have witnessed the first vC 
execution. Semis's Nationalist guerrillas ait 
dismissed hy El. AS as monarcho-fascUts.coj. 
lahoralors, traitors (this was pot calling kettte 
black, since both ELAS and EDES. in further- 
ance of their feud, at one time or another had 
private dealings with the Germans). Hi erem 
pitched buttles between them. Bullet-riddled 
bodies turn up in out-of-the-way spots 
throughout the mountains. Beatings, torture 
become increasingly common. As Eleni says, 
bitterly, “With every execution it beeooes 
easier." 

It did indeed. By Christmas 1944, 0PLAS 
(the Communists' death-squads, ironically to- 
titled “Units for the Protection of the People's 
Siruggle’"i had executed some 13,500 people, 
the guerrilla leader Aris Velouchiotis mu- 
sacred 1 ,450 men women and children dnrii^a 
.single pogrom in one Peloponnesiantowu.lt 
was this kind of indiscriminate savagery (hit 
finally alienated enough ordinary people to 
make the outcome of Ihe civil war inevitable. 
Aris himself observed, correctly, that fonbe 
first time “the villages learned what pottn 
was”. The secular puritanism of urban ierob 
tionurics launched a direct assault on the old 
rural systcm'of family loyalties, of responsible 
patron nnd obligated client. Party orthodoxy, 
insisted on the equality of women: hence (be 
antlarlinas in ELAS. At the same time puritan- 
ism required their sexual chastity. Atheism 
embraced monasticism: Aris (reputedly i 
homosexual as well as a sadist) reminded ha 
men that “your rod is only to piss with", tad 
those who forgot the injunction faced death hi 
firing-squud. 

Tit rough the microcpsm of Li9i 
scribes this dash of cultural orthodow.w® 
its ghustly consequences, better than I w* 
ever seen it done before. There emerges 
terrible logic to the guerrillas' ruthto^ 
(they were as hard on each other as they' « 
on civilians), and the villagers matched 
with answering rutlilessncss of their own. tW' 
ni’s daughter Olgu was kept Troni enroll^ 
an undarilna by having one foot dousefl 
boiling water nnd then seared by a r 
poker dipped in hydrochloric acid. It is 
imagine what worse torture she “T- 
suffered at the hands of guemlte ito^ 

The author looks as critically 
youthful self ns he does at anyone e\ . 
a telling sl 9 i;y of how, challen^do . 
skill with a slingshot, he killed (1 aw 
thrush that ho hud nursed 
symbolism is heavy-handed, blit | 
most searing contempt, however, , ^ 
for the villagers who weakly « ’ 
mother’s condemnation, the 
ideologues who came out 
out cutting down the nettles froay 
could grow. Perhaps the r * oS thjpugb 
out ids whole story Is the 

out - shared, apparently, by , 

at the time - that Stalin ^ 

doned the Greek Commuiuststot^^^ 

a profitless nuisance, that the . , ive ^ 
heartbreaking wastage of bu . 
yes, human idealism was m 
and meaningless exercise, ho ^ jigfc 
. its outcome for subsequent. V 

Here, perhaps, ,we i “!-J 
incentive for the Greek leftj fldy . ta ^ve 
history of the resistance 
■ this monumentally wasted! ■ jchieV^ 

retrospect,- some sense pf^arp^ .^ j 

Henco all tha.flat m. 

overwhelming ewdepce- 


Lor na Sage 

2Xshore: Essays and Criticism 
919pp. Andrf Deutsch. £21. 

0235976108 

tnhn Updike brings a rare gusto and connois- 
auBhip to the task of criticism. Discrimina- 
te judgment, are for him sunny, acquisitive 
activities. This is not because he's without his 
doubts or dislikes or tensions: his doubts, in 
feet, drive him to enjoyment . You get the sense 
tiat’he would be much worried if he couldn't 
God something in a book to arouse his interest 
ad pleasure him. Worried, that is, about his 
farary libido, rather in the way his fictional 
two Rabbit worries about his non-literary one 
obeaever he fails to want a woman, any 
wraBii, however glossy, repellent or glum, 
f Engaging with other people's books becomes a 
perpetual challenge to find something that ex- 
dtts, something to salvage: a moment’s rap- 
port, an enduring image, a tender or perverse 
i jphorism, an aftertaste of mortality. Few 
writer-critics have contrived so happy a mar- 
mgS (though that's perhaps the wrong 
nctaphor) between egoism and appreciation. 
Most of the pieces in Hugging the Shore are 
book reviews done for the New Yorker over 
height years since his last collection. The 
title, Updike explains, is about the rather sus- 
pect safety of writing criticism as against fic- 
tion. You don’t set sail for the horizon and risk 
drowning, you Safely potter, aware that you 
'an always come about and draw even closer 
to the land with another nine-point quotation” , 
oi, more grandly: “An artist mediates between 
the world and minds; a critic merely between 
, ramds.” His relish for this kind of secondary 
adventuring partly depends, one suspects, on 
keeping hiscritic-self in its place, as a reviewer. 

. Hie foreword rehearses with some glee the 
vkesof reviews -they “excuse us from reading 
the books themselves. They give us literary 
sensations in concentrated form. They are as 
intense as television commercials and as jolly 
» candy bars” - but he ‘points out at the same 
tinie that these are serviceable vices, venial 
sins- Reviews, in short, resemble literature, at a 
£? J18dlslance ' makes them the right 
for a professed impurist. One is guilty of 
rahiraring "literary sensations", but then 
. ™ is. guilt” ("Another book. Another 
slain") and “Life is guilt." To emphasize 
point, he concludes his foreword by confid- 
mg that “as it happened , , . the payment for a 
■ r * n % review roughly balnnced n monthly 
filtoony payment 

■ ^ happenstance doesn’t readily generate 
Pronouncements about where one “stands", 
Jhch Is another of Its advantages From Up- 
- 7 * s Point of vjew. None the less, when he 
| himself writing about a particular author 
tylne second or third time round, he's some- 
prompted to ponder the matter, usually 
' j ^ ) ho . reviewee’s charm seems to be wear- 
W 1 *. For example: ; 

WMmhrnil! , .... ... 


pombinaiioas that the human mind invents arc 
wile and unmagical compared to reality’s 
richness 1 . . . Narrative and metaphysics 
fer Jroe fUmsy apd frivolous IF they venture too 
dnrnL u home base of all humanism - the single, 
niw/ jyrosn we ail more or less lead, with its 
n * alB °* nurture, and appetite , love and 
ev^i!! i ’ Ilie sun shine of -well-being arid the itt- 
night of death; We ehctvllvb this tale . 

I»*‘ ■ f. 


f ill- I 1 ; 

v i j 4S - ' 


Overwneimmgcviuv.»- v .= : 

Eleni lies' in Its cold : 

determination that fof on W- 

least the truth shall be ofjJ.; 
was. ; Mnesiknkia? TerW- 
. years,- whcn throu^outl^^^antli^'j 

' respect for historical . IdriC 

>wrc)ngs4 

cannot djslod^ethemiS-3n^ d ^ y • j 
.dcservesbotiilrecogni*?. 


( ! The Castle of Crossed Des- 
akli* iiiIJ 1 '? Provokes this conveniently quot- 
ptjiJ , t • ^.! , - e ‘J°roily, which reflects, as it were , the 
gjjjjp*. ; - ^ Hiasiorihry position. He much prefers 

Wd. ; . j A ■ . :- :0me hp against Jiis own base-line 
; wiwv A 10as this - he wants the magic to 
a $t ■ hpd earlier with Invisible 

!( jy t ih , What o.ther . writer' in the world so 

ie$- : ^ from the earth, and so 

fejuof . . I a,, ?f*ed speculation tq the ■ 

[hierf ' feet ^^^oo^perience?” Once plant your 
■. then yoy can levitate. Up- 

,^si. (, *herehe can take off 

jreartf- : 'fette»^lib; for insiande/Cdiette’s 
of 0 I (WlwV tri^ authot’s jdyfuj aggressions 
ttfc- little 75-cen- 

h - in my two Hands. 

^ ^ Wilt'stSii® vf teeth; .and above oil, 

A skin like a moist 
ingk*: n t^ e Wnd of thing that 


“One never quite forgets", he remarks, “that in the 
the prize ring of life few of us would have lasted ly ; 

ten rounds with Colette." But then, he likes to “si 
feel his head spin and to see stars. Thus, a “b 
disappointed review of the latest Saul Bellow i e j 
suddenly stops wrestling with the theme to dii 
celebrate the book’s brilliance on quite fo 
another level: "As journalism, as writing, as pi 
seeing , much of The Dean 'j December is lovely al 
.... His lavish, rippling notations of persons, tii 
furniture, habiliments, and vistas awaken us to di 
what is truly there.” te 

These moments of euphoric collusion with is 
his authors, climaxing in constellations of k 
quotation ( Voild), are what he works for. And ai 
work he does; witness this snippet on a less h 
familiar novelist, Anne Tyler: “Her details are w 

superb, tucked in with quick little loops of 
metaphor: 'When she was angry, her face t 
bunched in now as if gathered at the centre by a c 

drawstring.’” Here you can see how Updike’s I 
metaphor prepares the way, throws down a c 
cloak, for Ms Tyler's simile, his gesture as eco- t 

nomica! as hers. Elsewhere he goes for more c 
spectacular effects, to meet more demanding c 
cases, like Iris Murdoch: f 

What an incorrigible, irresistible conjurer-up this ( 
woman isi ... The Sacred and Profane Love | 
Machine reads like a breeze . . . with ... its pirou- j 
ette points of aphorism, its expansive landscape, its y 
insatiable exploration of what used to be called peo- . 

pie’s “souls", Us revelation of the exalting, degrad- 
ing, terrifying adventures love makes possible within ' 

our middle-class domestic world .... 

Then again - not to make these samples too 
“domestic" - there is his venture into no man's 
land with the monster Cdline: “Within the ex- 
plosions and brawls of his prose there occur, 
like hollows in a sponge, haunting islands of 
emptiness .... A strange perverse grace glim- 
mers here and there in the infernal mess this 
author makes of the world." It’s Updike's 
greed for what he calls "delight" (or, even 
more greedily, “bliss”) that hones his attention 
to a fine point, and makes reading seem, para- 
doxically, a kind of study in self-forgetting. 

Theoretically, it’s all rather recognizable. 
Well yes, one thinks, the pleasure of the text, 
the tongue in one’s ear, the creative reader, all 
present and correct; Updike, however* arrives 
under his own steam, trading on his middle- 
American Rabbity instincts (“love and com- 
petition”). The point is graphically, and com- 
ically. illustrated in a series of pieces on 
Barthes. To start with, S/Z throws the whole 
Updike organism into cranky disorder; he 
complains of “pains", “an irresistible doze”, 
“an absolving dyspepsia": “the reader 
emerges”. hesaysgrim!y 1 “asfrom thafimagln- 
ary machine of Kafka’s which engraved com- 
mandments upon the transgressor’s skin, lex- 
ically enriched but lacerated". He reports with 
tight-lipped distaste Barthes’s shockingly ex- 
plicit account of the seductions of reading*, “he 
personifies the text; it seduces, yearns: ‘The 
text you write must prove to me that it desires 
me'". This he finds offensively “manly" or, 
alternatively, “foppish" - "the authors so 
whimsically cherished are being condescended 

to and wilfully pillaged”. The Pleasure of the 
Text , we're assured., “affords slight, as well as 
brief, pleasure". And yet, one can see that he s 
fighting against having to recognize himself in 
this alien, systematic, and suddenly rather in- 
decent, posture - hence the flurry of nervous 
heterosexism and the churlish refusal to be 
Barthes’s reader. It’s not entirely surprising, 

John Cheever: The Hobgoblin Company of 
Love , a study of Cheever’s ^honby George 
W. Hunt, has recently been published (32JPP- 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans. $17,95^0 
8028 3576 7). John Updike (the subject qU 
, earlier study by the sameauthor.^n^Mc 
■ and the Three Great ..Secret 
, Religion arid Art) has commentedjhat rih ^ 
i coinine of images and incidents, John Chee 

S3 P«r araong con.^pora^Amenca,, 

• « Pt | nn wriferi His short stories dance* skid, 

. twirl ithd soar on the strength of his abundant 
f invention; his novels tend "J 

i Impact”: while Saul Bellow (in 4 J-JJ 

6 riuoted In- the present Volume) notes tha 
Sever "is one of the fevy American writers 

mpmi 


then, to find him. a mere two years on, abrupt- i 
ly a convert: Barthes in Sade! Fourier! Loyola is 
"striking”, “cogent”, “lofty” yet "piquant”; i 
“by comparison, American criticism seems 
leaden, carping, timid”. And finally, in a vale- 
dictory piece after Barthes's death, the trans- 
formation is complete - he was “playfully hos- 
pitable in spirit”, there was "something sunny 
about his thought". But whose transforma- 
tion? In a thoroughly characteristic move, Up- 
dike has vindicated his own mystery in the very 
terms of his “surrender" : "Barthes’s structural- 
ism can be borne because it coexists with a 
keen readerly sensualism that courts the unsay- 
able.” Barthes was secretly an unsystematic, 
happy individualist, “his brilliance had a 
wavelength all to itself'. 

As a specimen of text-reader interaction, 
this small episode is fascinating, and even more 
complicated than I’m making out, since 
Barthes of course changed too, and did be- 
come more assimilable in the Land of the free in 
his post-structuralist guise. What's striking ab- 
out Updike’s role is his determination to suc- 
cumb on his own terms, and to protect his 
practice of enjoyment from the cold light of 
(alien) abstraction. His only really damning 
pieces (oddly enough, they seem to centre on 
the German contingent) are about writers he 
reads as irretrievably atrophied in sensibility 
by over-exposure to that light. Often, they’re 
victims of a vicious bookishness, like Peter 
Handke: 

the complete child of modernism; Kierkegaard s 
absurdity, Sartre's nausea were mother’s milk to 
him. Like Karka, he has a hero called Gregor who 
wakes monstrously metamorphosed; like Joyce, he 
has his hero wander a city street by street; like 
Robbe-Grillet, he is an abundant theorizer .... 
He is also "a despiser of his characters” . It adds 
up to the sin against the holy ghost for Updike, 
perhaps rather more literally than one might 
suppose. His resistance to literary metaphysics 
is founded in a faith, albeit unspecific or at least 


unspecified, in the Western-Christian kind. To 
“love and competition" add “the tenets of 
materialism or . . . the doctrine of Creation”, 
which are what make “this mundane reality 
. . . definitive". God is a realist, we gather, as 
perhaps we suspected. He, or in His absence a 
prudent materialism, saves us from infinite re- 
gress; by taking care of the background 
scenario. He frees the foreground for us. 

And particularly for Updike. The world of 
books may have its alien pockets and caves of 
un meltable ice, but for the most pari he travels 
it with self-renewing zest and ingenuity, celeb- 
rating its plenitude. The mere exigencies of 
reviewing — the fact that past masters 
(Flaubert, Joyce . Hemingway) only turn up as 
collections of letters; the dubious conjunctions 
that make up a “bunch" - he handles with 
throwaway skill. One piece on Kingsley Amis 
(Jake's Thing ) and Sylvia Townsend Warner 
(Lolly Wlllowes, 1926) as advocates of celibacy 
is a miniature masterpiece. One could, though, 
go on picking through the candy (Lem and 
Pym? Flann O’Brien? Doris Day?) indefinite- 
ly. One more quotation will have to do — Up- 
dike relishing, with even more Ilian usual thor- 
oughness, the University of Chicago Press edi- 
tion of Isak Dinesen’s Carnival 1 . 
the violet jacket is pretty, the blue caver is hand- 
some, the volume sits hold ably in the hand, and the 


prim sits rendably on the page .... The adjective 
“delicious* 1 rises to the mind as it savours her nch, 
dense, satiny paragraphs; the intimacy that Isak 
Dinesen establishes is one between the eater and the 
eaten. 

Hugging the Shore is a less wiekly object, only 
caressable by weightlifters, and best ingested 
piecemeal, telaxedly, and in no particular 
order. But will it be? The price (£21) suggests 
probably not. It’s a sad irony - an aspect of 
Updike’s mundane reality that is less than 
liberating - that a book which makes so much 
space for books finds itself boxed, lumpishly, 
in the consumer durable category. 
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LONER 

PavlRodgers 

A magnificent sailing narrative by a man who sailed single-handed 
around the world, written with great humour and f rer^ esa. 

Fiction 

THE LIFE AND LOVES OF A 
SHE-DEVIL 

Fay Weldon 

At times fantastic, moving, bitterly satiric and freqimntly very 
funny her new novel marks yet another impressive development in 
the work of one of our most gifted novelists, £a.9S 

UNICORN RAMPANT 

NigelTranter 

From one of Scotland’s best loved authors, the story of JameB the 
Sixth and First, who after succeeding to the English throne mada ms 
only return to his native Scotland in 1617. . £8.95 

FRAGMENTS 

Jack Fuller 

A classic story of man at war, a novel about friendship, andbefrayal, 
AU-inwx rtf rji-nham ftraetiB'B The Quiet American; ■ £8.95 


THE RUSSIAN WOMAN 

TomHyman 
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The claims of sensuality 


The devotional cul-de-sac 


Hugh Kenner 

GREGORY A. SCHIRMER 
Tire Poetry of Austin Clarke 
167pp. Portlaoise: Dolmen Press. £12. 
0851054080 

Austin Clarke had nol charm like an O'Fao- 
lain. nor had lie a Flann O'Brien’s dnn’t-rcully- 
mean-il humour, nor yet a Joyce’s skill to im- 
pose and mesmerize. Those were three ways to 
be Irish and visible and yet not need (he en- 
dorsement of W. B. Yeats, who conspicuously 
did not endorse Austin Clarke. No one knows 
why not; Yeats endorsed far lesser talents. 
And, anti-cleric that he was, he ought to have 
applauded Clarke's valiant twilchings on cler- 
ical flypaper. Gregory A. Schirnicr thinks tiie 
cause of (heir disaffection "is likely lost forever 
in the mists of Dublin literary gossip", that 
tedious treacle, 

Yeats’s disapprobation, anyhow, kept 
Clarke nearly invisible till Lute in a long life 
(1896-1974). One mHjor critic, Donald Davie, 
commenced promoting him as early as 1956. 
Augustine Martin later took hint up. Other 
disceniers concurred. By the year he died his 
cause had advanced to the extent of a big Col- 
lected Poems* from which Thomas Kinselta has 
since made a good Selected. Still. Clarke’s 
name does not spring even now to most minds 
that list Irish Poets. Nor, having been discov- 
ered in his time of preoccupation with local and 
topical satires, has he figured on lists of the 
poets bottled for export. Kinsclla remarks how 
the late work may leave us at sea for want of 
just the right cutting, from the Irish Times 
perhaps. Yes, that's a frequent difficulty. 

So as Clarke's first advocate to perform at 
book length, Schirmcr has a difficult client. His 
procedure is sensible, plodding, accurate. 
Clarke, he reminds us, staled his main themes 
. early;. Natural sensuality versus Ir ish Christian- 
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was already present in the poems of Pilgrimage 
(1933) and Night and Morning ( 1942); the sen- 
sual world's claims against the uscelic abstract. 
On b holy day when sails were blowing southward 
A bishop sang the Mass at Iniahinorc. 

. Men took one side, their wives were on the other 
1 But I heard the woman coining from the shore: 
And wild in despair my parents cried aloud 
For they. saw the vision draw- me to the 

doorway, . . . 


Douglas Dunn . 
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48pp. Chalto and Wmdus/Hogarth Press. 
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- "The Straying Student ".circa 1938: ami hark 
how the stanza evades Sassenach expectation 
of a ter ini mil rhyming “door". 

For "doorway" echoes nol only “-more" anil 
■‘shore’* but the vowel of “day” and “sails”; this 
is an instance of assonantal patterning that 
does homage to eighteenth-century Gaelic 
bards. Notice also “side" and "wives", and the 
way “despair my parents" is enclosed between 
"wild" and “cried'’. To non-Irish ears, such 
effects can bespeak a rhymer's asceticism, 
withholding the strong final satisfaction. If 1 
phrase this as though the effect had sexual 
overtones, it's never fanciful (o discern those in 
Clarke: 

See! See. os from a lathe 
My polished body turning! 

He bares me at the waist 
Ami now blue clothes uncurl 
Upon while hmincli. I let 
The last bright stitch full down 
For him as I lean hack. 

Straining with longer arms 
Above my head to snap 
The silver knots of sleep. 

Masterly, the progression from "lathe" 
through “turning'* to the glimpse “uncurl" pre- 
sents, of shavings just formerly intimate with 
the smooth turning wood; but though “sleep" 
is consonantally kin to “snap" , its vowels don’t 
effect epigrammatic closure but instead listen 
back lo the stanza’s opening “See!" Yes, 
Y'eats, with his love of ottava ri inn’s finalities - 
“Think where man’s glory most begins and 
ends / And say iny glory was 1 had such friends" 

- may have thought such habits perverse. But 
they typify Clarke. 

Though he based them on Irish usages, not- 
ably on the assonance he once said “takes the 
clapper from the bell of rhyme", he deployed 
them in idiomatic modern English, where they 
enact repentedly a deflection, a deprivation. 
He can mnke the last stanza of “Martha Blake 
at Fifty-One" turn like a pinwheel on the word 
“jazz’’, while letting us hear “idea" rhyming 
with "diarrhoea" far better than “priest” 
rhymes with “peace .... . 

;HU types of ambiguity are uncounted. 1 
Here’s “Penal Law": 

Bum Ovid with ilic rest. Lovers will find 
A hedge-school for themselves and learn by heart 
All Ihnl the clergy banish from the mind, 

When hands are joined und head bows in the dark. 

Clarke’s occasion, Schirmer records, was the 
Censorship Act of 1928 (“Burn Ovid with the 
rest"). For the connection between penal laws 
and hedge-schools, see any history of Ireland, 
Today’s lovers, like the eighteenth century’s 

d snapshots 

seven short poems - “Seal Island Anthology” - 
in which Edgar 1-ee Masters’s township poetry 1 
is acknowledged in the title. Lyric footnotes - 
short narratives as human asterisks - cumulate 
in the sequence into a warm proof of Brown’s 
ability to delineate the griefs and merriments 
of a community.- A way of life is depicted 
through its lyricnodes: a minister,, a Widower, a . 
croft wife', a drunkard, a returned emigrant 
from America , a boy dreaming in a classroom, 
and so on. By noty it ia familiar territory to 
Brown’s admirers, many of whom, I suspect, 
revel in his elegaie note, particularly in those 
passages, where an obvious commitment to 

• ,e$tra dimension ,pf sdlebratlpri. There is not; 
much darigerOf SroWn’s recording ;6f Qrkney;. 
life becoming sehHmfehifli, but U^yulnet'able : 
. : tb;being Tead wfrhspiitimentality,; and used as ; 
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■- " Other short jioemsln thebook are at least as: 
te^Seal Island Anthology": particularly/ 
^ “Bird id the Lighted rtall" and “Hamnavo^ 

: •Market.”- His, historical set-pieCes are well 
drawn, top, aUhougtiNqtse medievalism is ah:- 
■ interestwhichmany readers wilt prefer in small- 
.doses;. ■' \ v : 4 /V. -'V 

therassto^-teiler, el egist Or memorial*; 
" 1 st of his place, and ;i ji cultural affiliatiqns and 
/ WHgipus . (eelings/Brown’^back water convii- 
S : ' J hoh^ ire tnarginaj ai)d hardly to bo sustained' 

■ outside 'the community that supports them. 
P*? beautiful elegy.; “William and Mareon 
while vividly . celebrating flip founding! 

- 0 ;#v<?rji in:l596i. and mbiipdng.its’ subsd- 


.suppresM'd t'alhnlics. mod in wciot places 
hohind hedges: there hands join and heads 
incline the way hands meet in prayer ami head 
hows in a darkened confessional. And note the 
antithesis between “heart" ami "mind": also. 
Schirmer bids us. the title’s echo of “penile". 

"I load myself with chains and try in get out 
of them": that was how I'larkc told Kobcil 
Frost what kind of poetry he wrote, ("tiooil 
Lord!" said Frost. “You can’t have many read- 
ers.”) But that is precisely why his potential 




readership is not restricted to the people who 
must chafe against Irish censorship, Irish cler- 
ical nay-saying. 

His protest wasn’t facile, leust so when it 
seems to be. He made poems, not reducible to 
what they “say”, so endlessly nuanced they say 
more than they seem to: say (what easy yea- 
saying won’t concede) that the spirit too has its 
claims, to be validly pressed against the cluims 
of the much-attested flesh. Man is riven, the 
way Clarke's verses are pulled between asso- 
nantal intricacy and full-blooded rhyme. The 
opportunities of his pun-rhymes, even, usserl a 
cosmos tainted with facility. Yes, you cun 
rhyme (os lie does in “New Liberty Hall”) 
“pagoda” with “go da": 

On top, o green pagoda 
Has glorified cement. 

Umbrdla’d the sun. Go, da 
And shiver In your tenement. 


Even the inn you built 
To hustle about the work 
Of welcome and keeping Is vanished, 

William and Mareon Clark. 

It is an elegy in which the poem becomes the 
only monument to the past persons it com- 
memorates. Brown’s work gives the impress- 
ion of trying to make an Orkney of words, a 
way of life recorded as a reminder for the fu- 
ture, perhaps a possible Inheritance. Old- 
fashioned carved simplicities, like its Christ- 
ianity, are part of its incorrigible elegiac ener- 
gy, as well as its attractiveness and decency, He 
is the least cynical of poets. 

yQraftflhkQ ;is • two : . books in one. Turn it 
.•!9Y e iV thert upside down, pnd it becomes 
■ another, ^ corhpiete with title page, publishing 
data and table of contents, it is a neat, possibly 
cu(e device with which to amuse library, catalo- 
guers, biit itlis also ip keeping with the wit of 
; Morgan’s poetry. Much bf his work takes off 
From an : instigatidria] gimmickry or ' idea , the 
sensational pr Inventive contemporaneity of 
whic|i is. Usually overtaken by his seriousness. 
“Grafts ,k , for example , Is a sequence "based on 
fragments from 1 abandoned poems by Michael 
r ; Schrriidt. ,, Were the poems. less interesting, the 
method,- for, a start, one wants to ask '‘Wiy7” 

; - would look distinctly weird, “They grew 
TP u P d tbe fragments," Morgan writes, "which 
were, kept intaet but might' appear in any part 
of the completed; poem. There, wasmo collabor- 
ation; I merely used the alien material as if the 
. lines (as often happeqs). had suddenly floated 
! into Jpy head.” I suppose the authenticity of 


'""‘™ l><ey poured thu 

A-nu-nl L. n-mpl your reader wthuj, 
uminpli: rhyme f, Ir a ^ 

I lion- s fnni. «ich Hiller jocularities hint I 
i** rightly lorhidden. 

But nut this, a 1925 pastiche from the Gadit 
tradition: * 

b‘»ys luppcil tom the drink 
Ami vaunhi them into sixteen-handed reel? 

A n. I prahbinn hold of hnhk-r wenches big 

V Kmu ' ' vi,h , a,a,sc rcJ <“ir. shouting, 

A paiiwv niind upon those hutmeks loud 
Ami shapely as a marc's, they Jonccd them oH 
l hen loot . . . 

Nnr this, a l%3 version from eighteemh-cea- 
tury Gaelic: 

l ucky the hushum! 

Who puts his hand beneath her hend. 

! hey kiss without scandal 
Happiest iwn near feather-hed. 

He sees the tumble < it brown hair 
t lupluil. the breasts, pointed and bare . . . 

There was mure than asceticism, more than 
animal spirits loo. in that nneient and persistiiig 
tradition, a tradition Clarke was at pains to 
reclaim in its perplexing wholeness. Ships, 
sails, and glinting waves are part of his sfaoit- 
hand for u lost time when life could be whole 
though not wholly easy. 

It is here that we meet him on familai 
ground. Irish writers since the 1880s, alwap 
excepting Joyce, have cherished and reshaped 
their single myth, of a long-ago good time losL 
The date of the Fall of Ireland gets disputed. 
Was it when the English came? When the 
Christ inns came? At twenty-four Yeats no- 
agiued an Oisin who preferred hell with the 
heroes to St Patrick's heaven. But Yeats had 
no Irish, only rumours of what the old Irish 
cycles contained, to guide his fancies of apast 
uteem with kings and queens and dalliance and 
horsemen. Clarke, who knew Irish. knewtbu 
such fancied pasts were facile. 

Mr Schirmcr is nowhere more apt than in 
adducing Thomas MacDonagh, whose Utt» 
ture in Ireland , based on lectures Cbrti 
attended, appeared a month after the firing 
squad’s bullets of post-Easlcr 1916 W ^ 
down its author. MacDonagh had nol WM* 
of those who envisaged a paradise of eipwj 
English und revived Gaelic. No.heunip®" 
an Irish literature to come, in an English ow 
other by the Gaelic strain. Clarke’s 
his Gaelic passions made other, not to lew 
charming lilt but to help it enact his regexp*® 
the revolution’s triumph: law endorsing mtr . 
the bite of Irish “no" into the nncirninape 
Irish vigour. 
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Pie artistic world of Venice around 1500 is still 
in many ways mysterious. In the case of 
Giovanni Bellini and his followers, including 
Gma and Carpaccio, the major problem is not 
oar of dating or attribution, ns it is with Gior- 
gione and his associates; what is lacking is evi- 
dence about the personalities and ideals not 
only of the painters themselves, but also of 
their patrons. Written sources of a kind that 
might help here, for example informal letters, 
simply do not survive; nor do we possess anec- 
dotal material such us Vasari provides in 
abundance for the Florentines of this period; 
and it is clear that Florence, where innovation 
was always admired, and artists were expected 
to develop distinctive personal styles and to 
compete with one another, does not provide a 
particularly illuminating parallel. 

Vasari's famous story about Perugino is ex- 
emplary: criticized in his later years for repeat- 
ing himself, he could not understand why the 
Florentines were no longer satisfied with the 
type of picture that had pleased them in the 
past. The point, of course, was that Perugino 
remained a provincial, out of touch with the 
attitudes of his metropolitan colleagues. He 
had much more in common with a Venetian 
such as Cima. Cima, whose career extended 
(ram about I486 to 1517, became the most 
successful painter in Venice apart from Bellini, 
with more than twenty altarpieces to his credit, 
swell as a large number of smaller devotional 
pictures. 

Gma’s style, an intelligent amalgam of ideas 
derived from Bellini and Antoncllo da Messi- 
m. changed very little, nnd on occasion he was 
Prepared simply to repeat Bellini's own 


compositions. But the consistently high quality 
of his autograph paintings, his sensitivity to 
light and landscape, and the tranquil, elevated 
mood of his figures make him much more than 
a mere hack. While Crma himself was in many 
respects typical of the Venetian artists of his 
generation, he lived to see the emergence of a 
new group of painters led by Giorgione , whose 
style was quite unlike his own and whose 
aspirations seem to have had much more in 
common with those of the Florentines. How 
and why this came about is one of the most 
contentious problems in the history of Renaiss- 
ance art. Cima’s career is therefore of interest 
not only because his own paintings are so con- 
sistently beautiful, but also because they seem 
to be so representative of Venetian taste just 
before it was radically transformed. 

Peter Humfrey’s impressive monograph tells 
us more or less everything that we are likely to 
discover about Cima, unless e large group of 
documents quite fortuitously comes to light. It 
is the most thorough account of his life and 
work that has so far appeared; and the cata- 
logue, which is particularly notable for the dis- 
cussion of the physical condition of the paint- 
ings, is among the best that exist for any Vene- 
tian artist of the Renaissance. There is also an 
intelligent and unusually well written introduc- 
tion, in which Humfrey provides a convincing, 
if in most respects traditional, account of the 
artist's development, with informative sections 
on his workshop, patrons and place in the 
wider history of Venetian painting. 

Humfrey’s conclusion that “Cima's art rep- 
resents a cul-de-sac" would be hard to dispute. 
Even in the very late paintings, produced after 
the death of Giorgione, the innovations of the 
younger artists were scarcely exploited, while 
the influence of Cima himself on the next gen- 
eration was equally marginal. In this context 
Humfrey is surely right to reject the idea that 
Cima’s mythological paintings were important 
precedents for Giorgione, even though some 
of these were evidently produced as early as 
the 1490s. Less convincing is his suggestion 
that such pictures, together with various de- 
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corative features in the altarpieces of the same 
decade, indicate that Cima was in contact with 
Venetian humanists. The use of all'anlica 
architectural decoration in the altarpieces may 
be no more thnn the artist's response to a 
rather widespread practice in contemporary 
Venetian art; nor is there any good reason to 
suppose that in Venice, any more than in Flor- 
ence, a taste for small mythological panel 
paintings, presumably used to decorate furni- 
ture, was in any significant way related to an 
interest in humanism on the part cither of the 
artist or of the patron. 

What emerges most strongly from the evi- 
dence that Humfrey provides is the gulf that 
separates Cima from Giorgione and his circle. 
Not only were their stylistic ideals entirely 
different, they also worked for different pub- 
lics. Whereas Titian, for example, was em- 
ployed from the outset of his career by mem- 
bers of prominent patrician families. Cima 
never seems lo have had a patron from this 
class. It is significant, too, that his work w ns nol 
represented in any of the collections visited by 
Marcantonio Michiel in the 1520s and 1530s, 
although these contained many pictures by 
both Giorgione nnd Titian. Finally. Cima is not 
known to have painted a single independent 
portrait, a type of picture conspicuous in the 
output of the younger artists. 

These facts deserve more prominence than 
Humfrey has given them. It is likely, indeed, 
that far from being indifferent to the work of 
Cima and his contemporaries, Giorgione and 
his patrons were explicitly reacting against it. 
With Giorgione, after all. we encounter a new 
phenomenon in Venetian art, a painter work- 
ing principally for private collectors, drawing 
on a predominantly secular repertoire of sub- 
jects and using a revolutionary technique that 
allowed him to depict natural effects of a kind 
never seen before in painting, such as storms 
and moonlight. Such evidence as we have sug- 
gests that much of the appeal of his work lay in 
its novelty and distinctiveness. Thus when Bal- 
dassure Casliglione, in a section of // Corte- 
giiino probably written about 1514, needed ex- 


domesticated, but in the more finished and 
spacious manner adopted for this book it loses 
a good deal of its cutting edge. 

Steadman’s other Leonardo speaks in a flat 
mixture of scriptwriter's "Renaissance-speak" 
Rnd translations of Leonardo's own note- 
books. It is disconcerting to find laboured 
archaizing such as "the peasants are much con- 
cerned with nature’s abundance", and glaring 
anachronisms like “aesthetic presence". Fre- 
quent recourse to “but I digress" testifies to 
Steadman’s failure to weld the material into a 
coherent whole. 

Errors are legion. For example, Michelange- 
lo never began painting in the Council Hall, 
and could not in any case have worked in the 
illustrated hall, which was designed by Vasari 
over half a century later. Some of the errors 
affect major aspects of the Freudian undercur- 
rent which runs through the “autobiography". 
.All the available evidence suggests that 
Leonardo was brought up in the family home ih 
Vinci, even if Ser Piero was increasingly forced 
away by his burgeoning career in Florence, 
Even ‘‘spiritual" recreation of an actual artist s 
inner life must be more valid when it can be 
reconciled with known circumstances of his 

■ This is not to say that there are no.fellcltious 
fictions in /, Leonardo. T particularly liked the 

' replica of the artist’s- upright thumb travelling 
disembodiedly along the track of a perspective 
machine; and the tray of newly baked, ginger- 
bread men in akimbo poses of Vlmivian fig* 
ures: even the harvesting Of Savonarola ■ 
genitals by the whirling blades of Leonardo s 
reaping machine wasf enjoyable. But it must be 
&aid that neither Leonardo, nor the .best of 

Steadm an is recognizab le m this book. . 

R. M. Burch’s comprehensive sludy. Co/onc 
Priming and Colour. Printers, originally pub- 
lished in 1910. is re-lssued with an introduction 

■ by Ruari MoLean (2Bipp. Edinburgh: Paul 
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the : various processes described. in tffe lext. 


amples of painters with very different styles, 
each perfect in its own way, he cited Gior- 
gione, along with Leonardo, Mantegna, 
Michelangelo and Raphael. This passage 
occurred in the context of n discussion otlitera- 
turc, and a little later Castiglione associated 
the development of a personal style with in- 
genium. inborn talent. At that period artistic 
performance was routinely assessed in terms of 
ingen turn and ars, acquired skill; and it is temp- 
ting to suppose that to a collector a picture like 
Giorgione's “Tempcsta" was desirable precise- 
ly because it was so obviously the product of 
ingenium. whereas the works of Cima failed to 
appeal because the traditional compositions 
and painstakingly detailed rendering of the 
natural world were seen as belonging primarily 
to the province of ars, 

It is significant that in the collections visited 
by Michiel even Giovanni Bellini whs repre- 
sented mainly by portraits. There were only 
two examples of his most popular types of pic- 
ture for domestic settings -compositions show- 
ing the Madonna and Child - and both seem to 
have been relatively early works. From 
MichieL’s notes, indeed, it would appear that 
conventional Venetian devotional imagery was 
not regarded ns an object for nesthctic enjoy- 
ment. Nor docs the new style of Giorgione 
seem to have been thought appropriate for this 
type of painting: Giorgione, the young Titian 
and Sebustiano all produced an unusually high 
proportion of paintings with secular subjects, 
and even the religious themes that they illus- 
trated did not for the most part belong to the 
standard Venetian repertoire. This could, of 
course, be one reason why Cima took so little 
from their work even at the end of his life. 
What has still to be explained, however, is why 
Venetians came to regard the formula for de- 
votional paintings established by Bellini and 
Antonello in the 1470s ns uniquely appropriate 
to its function. Now that the career of Cima, 
who played such a central role in the diffusion 
of such imagery, has been so nbly studied, we 
arc better equipped to tackle this more general 
problem. 
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FRANCIS CARR 
Moznrt and Constanze 
186pp. John Murray. £9.50. 
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Reliable witnesses disarm incredulity about 
Mozart the prodigy aged five; equally incon- 
trovertible evidence elicits wonder ut Moznrt 
aged thirty-five. How do we reconcile his in- 
creasing physical afflictions and financial dis- 
tress with his artistic output during that Inst 
year of his short life? Post-war studies by Ein- 
stein. Deutsch and Schenk avoid naive corres- 
pondences between music and the passing con- 
ditions of the composer’s "mind, body or 
estate", but they accept explanations of misfor- 
tune that are questioned by their renders. 
Francis Carr's fascinating book Mozart and 
Constanze probes two mysteries which are 
surely related - Mozart's begging letters to 
masonic brothers, and the covert obsequies of 
a man so admired. Examining neglected evi- 
dence Carr assembles clues without claiming 
final solutions. 

There were legacies for Mozart and for Con- 
stanze from Leopold Mozart, who died less 
than four years before his son. The begging 
began after the Prague triumphs [Figaro and 
Don Giovanni), after the coin ntiss ions for 
Baron van Swietcn's “academies”, the success 
of Coslfan nine, and Joseph Il'scourt appoint- 
ment with, as Carr says, "a salary twice that of 
Haydn's from Prince Esterhazy". The pitiful 
letters deliberately avoid naming the cause of 
distress. To Puchberg on July 12. 1789: 

Great God! I could not wish my worst enemy to be in 
my present state. If you, most beloved friend and 
brother, forsake me. wc are altogether lost, hoih my 
unfortunate and blameless sell - , and my poor sick 
wife and child.... Owing to my illness I have been 
prevented from earning.... 

And from the same letter: 

Now that my dear little wife seems to be Improving 1 
. - could 'begin ' work it this blow. thi$ heavy blow, had 
"• obi fallettj.v.1 am faced with misfortune of another 
, kind, though only for the moment.. ..You know both 
the good and the bad prospects of iny situation. The 
bad is temporary; the good will certainly persist.... If 
this illness hqd not befallen me I should not hove 
been obliged to beg so shamelessly. 

What blow? What Illness? We do not know and 
Carr cannot tell us. but plainly Mozart's chief 
fear is revealed in a letter of March 1790:“ You 
, know my.present circumstances, Were they to 
become known they would damage niy' ap- 
plication to the Court (For the kapeNmcis- 
tership). How necessary it is that they should 
remain secret.” Scandal may have arisen 
• through his infatuatibn with his piano pupil. 

Magdalena Hofdemel, the beautiful wife of a 
; court official who (after Mozart’s death) 
wounded her,; but not her baby, and then killed 
hi'mselL 

Carr is cautious, mentioning neither adui- 
' tery nor blackmnil. He has the acumen to bring 
Constanze into his focus, whereas the musico-. 
graph'ers made no comment upon her destruc- 
tion and censorship of documents nor upon a 
significant omission ini the second edition of 
Jahn's W.A. Mozart; They also ignored 
Schurig’s short study of Cohstanie {Dresden. 
1922). ,f In the biography of Moznrt by her.. 
- , sqCopd husband, Georg Nissen. we read wi(h 


his bed in order to become infected came years 
Inter from Constanze herself . . . .ml there is 
no other indication that Moznrl's illness was 
infectious.” The belief in kidney disease is 
helped by the bulging eyes of the Lange por- 
trait hut the death certificate mentions only 
"heated miliary fever”. Van Swielen took 
charge of the obsequies and was responsible 
for their haste and near-secrecy. Whal follows 
here concerning Mozart's illness is necessarily 
extracted from the pages which testify in Carr's 
consultation of medical men or hooks, l ie con- 
vinces us (hat the possibility of poisoning 
should not he ignored, though the story per- 
petuated by Rimsky- Korsakov's Mozart and 
Salieri is utterly unlikely. 

Mozart's medical history and final symptoms 
have led writers "to put forward no less than 
ten possible" killer diseases. Others may be 
added. Pneumonia often overtakes other com- 
plaints and induces a merciful coma. Few 
books quote exactly from the Novcllos what 
they report from Mozart's utterance during u 
walk with Constanze in June 1 791 - "Someone 
has given me aqua toffanu". The concoction of 
white arsenic, antimony and lead oxide was 
named after its female inventor, a Sicilian 
murderer of several male victims. "It was well 
known in the eighteenth century as an effective 
way of killing with impunity, as the poison 
worked slowly . leaving symptoms that could be 
diagnosed as signs of natural ailments.” Asking 
Sophie. Constanze's sister, to stay with him till 
the end. Mozart mentioned the taste of death. 
That could indicate mercury poisoning but "it 
must be pointed out that mercury . . . may 
damage the kidney and cause uraemic death. If 
Mozart had been poisoned his friends may 
have known why somebody wanted to kill him. 
if this involved secrets relating to his private 
life” they would try to suppress interest in his 
death and secure burial before an autopsy 
could be carried out. “Steps would also be 
tpken to eliminate the possibility of an autopsy 
after exhumation.”. 

The extent to which this review has perforce 
paraphrased Carr -is an unforeseen compli- 
ment. Before he reaches the "mysteries” he 
grasps and maintains the reader's interest, but 
the tale, not the telling, is sensational. The 
caution, the Impressive research and admir- 
able sequence of chapters prove shrewd plan- 
ning of heterogeneous materials which de- 
serves pruise from ardent Mozart thuriferB 
whose eyebrows may be raised by some of 
Cart's hypotheses. 
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JANF.T Sl'HMALFEI.UT 

Berg’s Wozzcck: Harmonic Language and 

Dramatic Design 

281pp. Yale University Press. C29. 
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Few people oilier ilum musicologists (and lew 
musicologists other than those special i/ing in 
the analysis of noil-tonal music) will he lamiliar 
with the method of pitch-class set theory analy- 
sis employed in this hook. Since, however. 
Janet Schmulfcldi expresses the hope that her 
renders will include not only theoreticians hut 
also those “who arc simply drawn to the opera” 
a brief explanation of the basis of her analytical 
methods might lie helpful. 

Essentially, set theory analysis consists of 
reducing every chord and every articulated 
melodic or horizontal phrase in a non-tonal 
piece to a compact, unordcred collection of 
notes. The pitch content of each collection can 
then be defined by a sequence of integers 
(irrespective of inversion, retrograde or any 
other aspect of the way in which the collection 
is compositionally presented in the music it- 
self) and each collection can be distinguished 
by a code number, in the way that the type of 
chord in a tonal piece can he distinguished by a 
name - triad, diminished seventh, etc. This 
method of defining a collection, however, docs 
far more than simply provide n convenient and 
uniform way of referring to what would other- 
wise have to be called such things as “pen- 
tachord A” or “tetrachord Y". Once a collec- 
tion can be defined as a sequence of integers it 
becomes possible to investigate the properties 
of such collections, to determine how and to 
what extent different collections relate to one 
another and to reveal the intervallic, transposi- 
tional and inversions! potential of a collection. 
Finally, adherents of the system claim, it be- 
comes possible to make observations about 
structural relationships on the highest level and 
to draw general conclusions about the musical 
language of a work. 

It is, ns the publishers themselves admitted 
in a pre-publication hand-out, a "controversial 
methodology” and although pitch-class set 
theory has now become the generally accepted 
method of analysing non-tonal music in Amer- 
ica (and, to a lesser extent, in Britain) it is not, 
as recent exchanges in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society have demonstrated, 


Professionally speaking 
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ADRIAN BOULT 
Boult on Music 

196pp. Toccata Press. 3 Langley Court, 
London WC2E-9JY. £9.95 (paperback, 
£4.95). . 
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In our century, for the first time in history, the 
basic repertory of ‘‘classical**, ‘’serious" music 
is not contemporary. The music which most 
people enjoy, and which is most performed, is 
predominantly of post times. One can argue 
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r. as much musical pleasure rip hs many 
le as any perfOTmer lti history, And there 
lohgeviiy i tself : Si r Adrian had .ho per- 
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Yet there arc difficulties in Boult's case, and 
it Is hard to sec how any collection of his pub- 
lished thoughts could entirely circumvent 
them. At the beginning of a radio tulk of 1947 
entitled “The Conductor's Job" he snys: "I was 
brought up to think (hat anyone who talked 
about his own job was a profound bore". Cir- 
cumstances and eminence forced other views 
on him. Yet ever and anon there is a note of 
apology for engaging his audience's attention 
with words rather than music. And then there 
was the famed Boult modesty. It was not just n 
mantle assumed, but part of the fibre of his 
being. This was the quality before all others, in 
my. own experience of him as man and rmisl- 
.mtt;.i^t^dl^aribiifl^lin> from" the latc-twen- 
tletH-centufy er 6 into which he lived . Boult's 
modesty sometimes works against his reminisc- 
ences of composers by blandly refusing to try to 
get imo their personalities. But it works very 

■ strongly, for his observation of Colleagues such 
.. as. Toscanini and Bruno Waller and Furt- 
•■ ••iWangler.;,;'"' v v ;■'_ ; ' v ! 

• t ■ ' | Thete k no doubt that this was a collection 
worth making. The ceqtte of the book for me is 
In the* two. sections "On' Conductors*’ and “On 

■ •.^P$}hjtlng’ , r Here is Boult ;on Toscanini's 
< Tabled accuracy and its effect: “He s?es with his 

mind a dpmpibre picture of tjie wlitile score , 
where most of us just grasp the prominent part 
■plus a hazy background. The audiepce hears 
what the conductor sOeS. . .’Vlt'isthe-kind of 
.; observaripn' frofo. experience thht iights'up the 
•, darkest iforncts of a subtle art for eveiyone 

■ f r 9m peginn 0 rs to seasoned colleagues - and 

■ , Sort'of observation which- only a man of 
\ v BpVh;? .{Pd.de?, SY- pity acqqhjpli^hmeqt, could , 

make. He describes Henry Wood’s Way of put- 


wiilimil its critics. 

I he moic umtiovcrsini aspects of set ft** 
nucil not concern us ion much here SchZ 
IvUU provides as good and lively an ireun*! 
in favour of these assumptions as I, S 
a, ul " oil one occasion, to speculate*.. 
Hcrg himself was aware (hat two differemcol- 
leciiotts had the same interval vector becanse 
he had calculated the total interval content ol 
irui'li. 'lie then goes on to offer the more pw 
hie suggestion that he perhaps simply -heard 
the similarity". If the reader continues to doubt 
whether Berg or anyone else can hear this suni- 
larity between distinct collections it is not i 
douht that need worry him unduly, for wA 
controversial aspects of sel theory play onlya 
small role in Selim a! fc lilt's analysis. WJien.ii 
the filial pages of the book. Schmalfel* 
reaches the seemingly daunting conclusion lb 
the " fundamental pitch structure component 
of Wozzcck can be “summarized in terms of 
the interuelion of just three ... sub-complex Kb 
families” she is simply confirming, in set theory 
terms, the observations made by previouscon- 
mentators who approached the musical lan- 
guage of the opera without having recount lo 
pitch-class set theory. At least two of th» 
three “Kli families” are collections that hut 
been discussed in earlier writings on the wit 

The real contribution which this book mato 
to the literature on Wozzcck lies Ins in in 
attempts to arrive at some overall conchaiw 
about the musical language ol the opera thaon 
the extent to which it provides a more detailed 
study than has previously been available olik 
mod vie structure of muny passages. On occa- 
sions the rather abstract approach seam to 
prevent the author from drawing attention to 
the more obvious compositional exploitation 
of some of (lie elements she discusses so tint 
for example, although the numerical rela- 
tionship between the main motive of the open 
and rite chord which accompanies the fri 
mention of the word "hload" isobsenwl.il* 
crucial passage in which this relationship is 
clearly and obviously demonstrated b fa 
piece (when the one motive audibly (sms mw 
the other) passes unmenliuned. Onite *®* 1 
hand, however. Schmalfeldt's fine 
of the Iasi scene of the opera is nrtw) 
approachable but makes exciting rcw* 
something thnl is rarely achieved in analytua 
writing on music. Even to those who arc 
confirmed believers in set theory. 
whal the book has to offer is stimulating- w 
vocative and vnluuhlc. 
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Paolo Sarpi: Between Renaissance and Enlight- 
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192pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
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The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of 

Venice, 1550-1670 

345pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
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Venice severely tests the moral command that 
we ought to look for the reality behind the 
appearances. When we remember the facades 
of the palaces mirrored in the waters of the 
canals, and the rhythmic arches of the Procura- 
de, it does not seem that knowledge can add to 
(he enjoyment that our eyes provide. 

However, historians can never entirely dis- 
own their provenance - the fact that history 
crept into the university curriculum as a sub- 
section of moral philosophy. The historian is 
concerned with the reality behind the appear- 
ances, and Venice is a fascinating and troubling 
object to this search. Not the Venice which 
competed with Pisa and Genoa for trade with 
the East and then conquered an empire, but 
the Venice of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a buffer state among expanding ter- 
ritorial powers, the sole republic among abso- 
lutist monarchies. Then it was praised as a 
lonely champion of toleration and a defender 
of freedom; John Adams still pointed to 
Venice as a model for the new republic on the 
other side of the ocean. But Venice was also 
condemned os n tyranny, in which, as Pierre 
complained in Venice Preserved, “Senators / 
f. Cheat the deluded people with n show / Of 
liberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of". 

: WMiout knowing their accusers or their crimes 

men were thrown Into dark dungeons under the 
ducal palace and only a during adventurer like 
f^anova was able to accomplish the almost 
impossible feat of escaping from these prisons. 

Venice gained wide reputation as a guardian 
of freedom through its fight against the papal 
- Interdict ip 1606. The interpretation which was 
#Yen to this struggle in the writings of the state 
theologian, Paolo Sarpi - almost more than the 
. fcet of Venice’s opposition to the pressure of 
skirted papal and Hnbsburg power - 
induced in Europe the view that the Protestant 

• cause hatj gained nn ally in Venice. The second 
volume of Frances Yates’s Collected Essays, in 
r * 0 nu ^ ber °f her suggestive and diverting 
shorter pieces and reviews are republished, 

contains her important study on Sprpi’s 
■ History of the Council of Trent, in which she 
e *P| a, i» why Sarpi became n well-known and 

■ Popitlar figure in France and England. The 
^pathetic manner in which Sarpi presented 

which attempts at religious reconciliation 
' t0 the French. The thesis of 

7 was that, if the Chtirch had pursued 

. A different, reform ^policy at the Council of 
, reunion with the Protestants would 

beep: possible; , this interpretation 
! Wrticvjarly ; gj^o • to. the Anglican 

■ cIaim .to. be in the apostolic 

' a'rtifip shows how cjose 

5 H ” n ections d^yelopec| between Sarpi and. Sir 
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religion ought to be eliminated from the organ- 
ization of social life. Originally Christianity 
had turned away from the world, had been 
profoundly anti-social"; in consequence of 
the conversion of Constantine, however, it had 
become a state religion. Since then an indi- 
vidual belonged to two different communities 
and social life became imbued with values 
which conflicted with the political and econo- 
mic needs of society. Church and religion 
ought to be entirely divorced from political and 
social activities. 

Woot ton’s analysis of Sarpi *s fundamental 
aim is based on manuscripts containing aphor- 
isms on philosophical, moral and religious sub- 
jects which have only recently been discov- 
ered. They belong to the period when Sarpi, 
after his return from Rome in disgust with what 
he had seen at the Curia, was in close contact 
with the leaders of intellectual life in Venice 
and Padua, met Giordano Bruno and became 
the friend and collaborator of Galileo. Gaeta- 
no and Luisa Cozzi, editors of the modem 
edition of Sarpi 's works, believe that his philo- 
sophical concerns receded when, in the course 


Cozzi entitled his book on Sarpi, Paolo Sarpt, 
tra Venezia e VEuropa (Sarpi between Venice 
and Europe). In Wootton's study Sarpi be- 
comes still more a European intellectual and is 
still farther removed from Venice. 

With Brian Pullan's The Jews of Europe and 
the Inquisition of Venice 1550-1670 we are 
strictly within the confines of the lagoons, in 
the midst of the life of a great seaport. The men 
and the classes about which we usually hear 
and read in writings on Venice - the patricians, 
the citizens, the tax-paying nrtisans and the 
workers in the arsenal - hardly appear in Pul- 
lan's story; it is concerned with a more volatile 
sub-group which, however, gave much colour 
to the life of the city, Venice "was a point of 
contact and sometimes of collision between 
Catholics and Protestants. Westerners and 
Greeks, Christians and Jews, Christendom and 
Islam". Venice contained a colony of German 
traders and immigrant workers, many with 
anti-papal inclinations. Students from France 
and the German Empire infected with Luther- 
an and Huguenot ideas attended the Universi- 
ty of Padua. With papal permission, the Greek 
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of the conflict oyer the interdict, he was drawn 
into politics. Wootton, on the other hand, is 
convinced that the aphorisms reveal the philo- 
sophy which determined Sarpi’s actions and 
writings throughout his entire life; Sarpi’s pub- 
lished writings do not reveal his "true" views; 
he wore a mask. Although during the interdict 
he argued that Venice defended the true 
Catholic Church, his real aim was to assemble 
an alliance which would overthrow the papacy; 
after this plan had failed he Wrote the History 
of the Council of Trent which, although osten- 
sibly advocating church reform and reunion, 
was intended to keep hostility against the 
Church alive. 

Wootton’s interpretation of Sarpi’s thought 
will riot remain undisputed. The question will , 
be raised whether a philosophical system can 
be constructed on the basis of the material on 


rite was allowed in the church of San Giorgio 
del Greci. For Jews, Venice was a station of 
transition from North and \VeJst to the East, 
and a port for fuelling trade from Constantino- 
ple and the Balkans Jn to Europe; these, con- 
tacts eve.n led to a settlement :of Islamic mer- 
chants in Venice. Certainly, the nonbelievers 
formed only a small part of the population, but 
heretical ideas might easily spread in a city 
which was frequently in contest with the 
Church. The eradication of heresy in Venice 
was a large task, and Pullan wisely limits his 
study to one particular, although very com- 
plex, aspect of the story: the treat merit. of Jews 
' Jjy the Inquisition. ,, . 

The Jews were a factor of considerable im- 
portance in. the Venetian economy . . They were 
pawnbirolcers; they traded in second-hand clo- 
thiog, furniture, jewellery, and their corinec- 
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It was the century-old problem of the Mara- 
nos with which the Inquisition had to deal. The 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and 
then a decree of the King of Portugal of 1497, 
had revived the issue. The decree stated that 
the Jews who did not leave Portugal im- 
mediately would be baptized by force. Many 
Jews were baptized; they then moved to Italy • 
and in Italy to Venice. What was their place in 
Venetian life? If they could prove that they had 
accepted Christianity only under the threat of 
death, they could five as Jews in the ghetto. But 
some seemed to have made use of the advan- 
tages of being a Christian; if they now settled in 
the ghetto as Jews they were defectors from 
Christianity and had to be severely punished. 

In addition there were those who declared that 
they had accepted Christianity with conviction 
and felt entitled to settle among Christians. 

Many of these encountered distrust in their 
Christian surroundings; their neighbours re- 
ported that they had heard from them exclama- 
tions that sounded anti-Christian or had seen '! 
behaviour which might indicate that they still 
observed Jewish dietary laws. Conversion had j 
material advantages which nourish distrust: i , 

the baptized Jew would receive money and a 
licence for begging; these benefits were 
enough to seduce some Jews to get baptized 
several times at different places. 

The difficulties of the taskof the Inquisition, 
to determine the meaning and the sincerity of a 
conversion, were increased by the attitude of 
the Jews themselves. They accused each other 
of dishonesty and deceitfulness, either in anger 
about the defection of a former fellow-believer, 
or because of disagreements between fathers 
and children or between husbands and wives 
about what was the true faith. Conversion had 
financial aspects, which concerned a family be- 
cause the money of a converted Jew would be 
taken out of the ghetto. Pride in tradition, 
passion, hatred and greediness, all entered us 
confusing and distorting elements into the 
cases which the Inquisition had to decide. Pul- 
lan’s book, based on the records of the Inquis- 
ition, gives a grim and fascinating picture of the 
concerns, the strains, the emotions in a social 
: . groyp wb/cb usualJy eludes the attention of . 
‘V'mstoHana.. 

Puilon indicates That the Inquisition tried to 
proceed conscientiously and searched earnest- 
ly. for the truth. In this an important factor was 
the particular character of the Venetian In- 
quisition. Pullan's analysis of the Inquisition as' 
an institution is an admirably clear presenta- 
tion of a very complex issue. The attitude of the 
; Venetian government, that the working of a 
papal Inquisition on Venetian soil represented 
an interference in Venetian sovereignty, cre- 
ated a serious problem to Us setting up. The 
. result was' the creation of a body of which all 
three authorities that claimed to be the guar- 
dians of the true faith in Venice and on the terra 
ferma were part: the Pope by the Papal Nuncio 
. nnd the Inquisitor, the Venetian Diocese by 
the Patriarch and his Vicar General; and the 
Venetian government by three assistants who 
’bore the impressive name “Savi sppra Eresia". 

Any decision made by the Inquisition had to be 
acceptable to all three. 'Agreement, on facts, 
and that means the search, for an objective. >'• 
establishment offsets; became the prerequisite 

■ for- achieving consensus among the three «iu- 
' thorities, each of. Which had Its special interests 

■ and concerns, 

' The establishment .of the Inquisition in 1547 
was .a compromise. Nobody abandoned the 
rights he claimed; in fact, however, Venice 

- made a far-reaching concession because the 
. compromise implied That it was no longer ,tbe 
only, secular, imd. spiritual.^ authority .within its' 
territory. Venice was on the retreat, and the. 
^ght 'against the interdict in 1606 was a last 

- futile, attempt to regain lost ground. A slop had 
. been taken on the. road leading in the sixteenth 
. and seventeenth centuries from an aggressive 

and expanding foreign policy to one of disen- 
gagement : ahd neutrality. The main task of ; 
foreign policy became defence of what Venice 
possessed* and nn essential element' in it was to 

• give the appearance that Venetian life con- 
; tlnued in all its splend our and that the slate still 

. rnfer ted full au toriomy . Thus a gap had opened ' . 

- r and widened Steadily between Ure constriction 

which pressed upon Venetian fife in the Iq- 
terioj and the fac* which Venice showed to the . 

> oiitsidd world. - * • • • . : . ■ . . , 

• ’“i / ■• * . 
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Between the one and the many 


Neil MacCormick 

S.I. BENN and G. F. GAUS (Editors) 

Public and Private In Social Life 
412pp. Croom Helm. £19.95. 

0709906684 

Winston Churchill, so I have heard, once sent a 
pudding back to a chef, complaining that it 
lacked a theme. As one who has from time to 
time contributed his own basinfuls to not pre- 
eminently themeful melanges, I allow myself 
the hope that themelessness is a less damnable 
vice in literary than in culinary collations. But I 
must concede that the reviewer's lot is the less 
happy a one the less unity of aim and argumeut 
he finds in the work laid before him. All the 
easier, then, to give a generous welcome to a 
new book on Public and Private in Social Life , 
which, although produced in blithe disregard 
of superstition by thirteen sympasiasts under 
the editorship of Stanley Benn and Gerald 
Gaus, achieves none the less a considerable 
community or even unity of theme among a 
considerable diversity of points of view. 

This is not to be put down to mere chance. 
The book has emerged in an unusually arduous 
way from a conference originally held in the 
Australian National University in 1979, after 
which the editors produced an analysis of the 
conceptual framework of the public/private 
contrast and their own account of "The Liberal 
Conception of the Public and Private". These 
were shown to the other contributors, some of 
whom revised conference papers for the book, 
others of whom produced new chapters. After 
a fair amount (apparently) of mutual adjust- 
ment of pleadings between editors and con- 
tributors, the record was finally closed. The 
result well justifies the prefatory claim that 




“the book . . . forms a collective whole with a 
developing theme and structure.’* 

Whether we look at topics of social concern 
in terms of the dimension of access to places, 
resources, information or activities, or of the 
dimension of agency or of capacities in which 
persons may act, or of the dimension of in- 
terests served by activities or institutions, the 
concept of privateness-iwmv-publicness is in 
the editors’ nicely chosen phrase n “complex- 
structured concept", it is also, as Ruth Gavi- 
son vividly shows (here a little at variance with 
the editors* view), susceptible both of descrip- 
tive and of normative applications or inter- 
pretations, the latter in turn alternating be- 
tween applications in terms of existing positive 
norms of law or of conventional morality, and 
applications in terms of someone's ideal moral 
convictions. (The claim that I have a private 
life is sometimes a claim that in fact there are 
parts of my life 1 succeed in keeping out of 
public view, sometimes a claim (hat there are 
parts others cannot rightfully invade as a mat- 
ter of law or of social mores and manners, 
sometimes a claim that there arc parts no one 
should pry into, whatever law and custom may 
treat as allowable and however much some 
snooper may have got hold of.) 

A concept which is thus no less complex in 
pragmatic function than in dimensional struc- 
ture is obviously well fitted for scrutiny and 
investigation from a plurality of points of view 
and in the light of a plurality of disciplinary 
interests. All the more so since there must be 
inexhaustible controversy both as to the lines 
of division which at any gjventime fall between 
what is private and public and as to lines of 
division which ought to be made as to what is to 
be kept private or opened to the public in any 
of the dimensions mentioned. If, moreover, as 
the authors all acknowledge, a' concern to 
differentiate private and public spheres is a 


distinctively liberal concern, the very centrality 
of this topic to liberalism may be taken 
founding a fundamental critique of liberalism 
whether in Hegelian or in Marxist terms (here 
lucidly described and summarized by Antony 
S. Walton and Eugene K.imenka) or from the 
viewpoint of a feminist rejection of the patriar- 
chal world in which public life is a mainly male 
preserve (here spiritedly contended by Carole 
Pateman). 

How far such critiques hit home depends 
upon whal we take to he the essence and the 
virtues of present divides in liberal societies 
between private and public. Prior to these criti- 
ques we find discourses on public versus pri- 
vate law, by Alice Tay and Eugene Kamcnka; 
on the development of the common law on the 
controllability of public functionaries, by Paul 
Finn; on the control of information, by Ruth 
Gavison; on “Private Selves and Public Pai ls'* 
and "Public and Private Properly”, by Alan 
Ryan, here at or near the very top even of his 
form; on the Machiavellian problem of private 
versus public moralities in statesmanship, by 
Stanley Benn; and on liberal political economy 
and therein the problem of private and public 
goods, by Gerald Gaus. 

Finally, to bring out cultural contrasts be- 
tween our ways of doing and thinking about 
such matters, and very different approaches, 
the book concludes with a sparkling trio of 
essays by Martin Krygier, Leslie and John 
Haviland, and Arlene Saxonhouse. These 
range over a general anthropological view of 
primitive law, a particular anthropological 
look at the mores of a Mexican Indian village, 
and at the world of classical Greece. Alns that 
mere description of the range of the work 
should practically exhaust the space for discus- 
sing its content. But enough may have been 
said to justify a wholehearted commendation 
of this as a book full of new thoughts on old 
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, HENRY PHELPS BROWN 
; - . . The Origins ofTradeUntou Power 

.... 320pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15, 
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Sir Henry. Phelps Brown sets out “to examine 

'i ® onle 9f the critical factors and historical turti- 
:• iogTpbintslh theprbeesfiby. which British trade 
|£r\ : ;A ■: •.“ ■uhiote dntiihed their present - position ih the 
nte-V." economy and polity”. Anda first-class job he 
' makes’ of It, most of all in the first four chap- 
" 1 tCrs.’ He explains convincingly how' unions 
:-. i .ramc , to bh accepted as part of late jiinetcentfa- 
. ■! cenfbry industijal .and political society; how 


:^Vt:yy i. ^ v'K 1 .. the late 1^60? , ftiere has been an increase in the 


,7.r. ; . wg?ppuus in tne process py 
.“;uhioiw attained their presi 
iwxmbray and polity 9 * And 
' ' ‘ makes of it, most of pll in 
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•\V; government. gave this .ire™™,. which boflnd thel 


legislative support when it was chal- 
l ". 1 !;'}• •{! • lehgad jby Toff Vale, and other judgments; and 

• , r’. ; ‘ V; !, hpw the Labour Pilfty provided a -guarantee 
K- - IK 'tliafi whatever laws other governments might 

, j? '* pass to alter that status ; . they Would ■ sub- 

' sequehtly be repealed; . : ' ; 

, .. ! ‘Among .'other critical factors discussed in 

K v >’>];•; 'Subsequent chapters are the ability of unions 

KjK * by-strikes ox threats pf strikes to force govern- 
I? A ; Wr £ - : = to Intervene In industrial re latlens^oftan. 


ish trade unions with what he sees as the suc- 
cess of Swedish employers in driving their 
unions to reorganize themselves on the basis of 
one union to an industry. In fact the almost 
incomprehensibly complex structure of British 
onions is due to their first coming into their 
.strength in a period of craft production and 
therefore as craft urifons, whereas Swedish uni- 
ons- hnd for that matter German, French and 
Italian -unions - did so several decades later, 
when craft production had largely been super- 
seded by. mass-production, Which fostered in- 
dustrial unionism. Equally it seems unfair to 
accuse! British employers, as he does, of passiv- 
ity and "avoidance of conflict" in the period 
before 1914 when 4 hey forced the unions In 
- industry Sifter industry, in most instances by im- 
posing rnassjvo lockouts, to accept procedure 
agreements which bofind their militants In 
the plants and the districts to refer unresolved 
disputes. to the adjudication of the employers 
.. and unions nationally! '• 

• Thera also; seems at first reading room: for • ' 
criticism of Sir Henry’s comparisons with the 
United Sf ates , Canada and Australia 7 not for 
their content, for each is an admirable essay in 
its own right, but because they do not appear : 
to have much! bearing on his stated theme. ' 


power of trade unionists over pay, which, he 
argues, depends on attitudes and expectations, 
not only their own but also those of managers 
and governments. He suggests that the turn- 
ing-point in this development was “when the 
attitudes formed in younger employees by the 
experience of recent years attained n critical 
mass within the whole body of employees". 
These attitudes created a situation in which 
incomes policy is "inescapable” but also “im- 
practicable" unless attitudes change. He pro- 
poses that change should be assisted by giving 
trade unions "an effective part in the relevant 
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i ss,! 1 ts °! importance in politics aad leal 
ami social philosophy. ™ 

1 .cl me however confess to 0 , 1 c point of i n i c i. 
Icciual unease about the topic, which has sm 
vived my reading of the book. As Kameaki 
and lay point out. the distinction befiw™ 
public law, as that which concerns the com 
mon wealth ires jmhlica ) and its constitution 
ami private law. as that which concerns Ur 
well-being of individuals, goes back to Ulpian. 
> ct the very same sources ns give us that dit 
tiiiciion give us another one a few lines on 
between private actions, open to those with 
injuries of their own to complain about, and 
public actions which anyone can raise to vimfi- 
cate everyone's interest. Do f wrongly detect 
here a contrast between “the public" as that 
which pertains to state or governmentand ,, ihe 
public” as that which is open to one and all? No 
doubt we like to think that what is publicinthe 
former sense is of equal service to all the public 
in the latter sense, and no doubt slates always 
seek to legitimate themselves on such grounds. 
But a perfect match between hope or preten- 
sion and reality is nowhere to be found. 

One going argument is that what is private- 
as-aguinst-statnl best serves that interest which 
is public in the sense of equally involving one 
and ail. That and the going counter-argument 
are shot through with risks of equivocation 
upon the inherent ambiguity of our two inher- 
ited ideas of “the public". While I find hae 
reason to welcome the proposal by Benn and 
Gaus that liberalism has to accommodate both 
an individualist (aggregative) conception of 
the public and an organicist (Hegelian) one, 1 
am not yet convinced that either they or 
Antony Walton in his fine account of the Hege- 
lian view hnvc yet teased the matter out to a 
finally satisfying conclusion. I suppose it is the 
way of complex structured concepts to take 1 
lot of teasing. And to give it. 


decisions" and by providing employees # 
readily comprehensible information abmftthe 
performance of their own firms thro # 8 
breakdown of cnch year’s "value added". 

Above all Sir Henry believes that "Bnusii 
industrial relations hove much to gflln frond® 
extension of positive law" to check tradfrUfflPJ 
actions which are on balance vexatious an 
disruptive while allowing those which tnWB 0 
they may impose costs on others, seen iwj* 
rented by the benefits they bring to members • 

It is this belief which has led him to pw 
legnl "Immunities" of British trade unionsnm . 
place among the factors accounting fort™*’ 
union power in Britain; and it Is ^ I u 5 Tj 
lion for his international comparisons- ■ 
three (worsens countries which he 0011 ,1 - 
industrial relations arc subject to a w 
lcgql regulation such 11 s has always 
anathema to mast British trade un 
in Australia and the United States, .. 
Canada, trade unions And their ^ em u teve 
to have gained thereby more than tn y. , 

He recognizes that the 
Act of 1971 was an attempt to 

live law of the typehefavoumintoBri^^ 

dustrial relations and that It failed d fl0 , . 

.Trade unions defied It, employe _ - ^ 

use It, and the . government ^ ! 
aiithor undermined the authonty Q J 1 * n r 
created to administer It even^beW 
replaced it and repealed the 
. Hepry says, was inevitable:^^^^,. 
* “quantum jump", pushed througb^ ^^ , 
consultation with, the parties ■ 





habits of thought would have 
radically” to make it work; ^S^llial' . 1 

slowly and riot very far at fifsty^ .. . 1 . ; 

had tb be paid for moving at ^ J ! 

: The present govembien^s ^ 

step-by-step legiilatiori So?^ur: a 
to Sir' Henry’s specificSrion.fo^ , a 
Instrument of tradfr-uriiort - 

sultotions with tke parties 
. less perfunctory than (h°«J whlc F .^ ^83-* 
,1971 Act. Over foe ft ? ' • 
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lead tof he consequences 
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Under-cover and under-successful 


M Jt . D. Foot 

WILLIAM L. CASSIDY (Editor) 

Hhtory of the Schools and Training Branch 

Office of Strategic Services 

2 i 7 np. Kingfisher Press. PO Box 42094. San 
Francisco, California 94101 . USA. 

CHARLES CRUICKSHANK 
SOE In the Far East 

285pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 
019215873 2 

Two contrasting histories of special units en- 
gaged in the world wnr of 1939-45 uppenr 
simultaneously to enhance our knowledge of 
it.Charles Cruickshank’s is the official account 
oUhe work of the British Special Operations 
Executive in south-east Asia; William L. Cas- 
gdy*s explores the training schools of its Amer- 
ican opposite number, the Office of Strategic 
Services. Each is full of those acronyms that 
seem inseparable from secret work; not nil 
mesa what the rapid render might think. 
NATO for instance stands for the North Afri- 
can Theater of Operations, and behind the 
bland guise of ISLD - Inter-Services Liaison 
Department- lay, in Dr Cruickshank's phrase, 
“die Far Eastern manifestation of the Secret 
Intelligence Service. 

Cruickshank’s newest book is full of his 
own dry wit and many tales of startling brav- 
ery, -yet for all the effort poured into it, the 


results of the SOE’s toil in south-east Asia in 
194 M5 were puny. Their most successful raid, 
culled “Jaywick”, was carried out late in 
September 1943. A party of fourteen men - 
most of them Australians - led by Ivan Lyon 
got close to Singapore in an apparent fishing- 
boat. Half-a-dozen of them in light canoes (fol- 
bots) got right into Singapore roads, attached 
limpet mines to 50,000 tons of shipping, and 
paddled quietly away. But Lyon was killed 
next year in an attempt to repeat the coup, and 
50,1X10 did not form a large share of the total 
tonnage lost by the Japanese during the war of 
8,617.234. 

SOE’s principal Asiatic success was rather 
disreputable. Walter Fletcher, a gigantic figure 
- airlines always counted him as two, as a safety 
precaution - who lived on the marches be- 
tween respectable trade and smuggling, man- 
aged to get SOE’s backing for a plan to smug- 
gle rubber out 6 f the Indonesian archipelago, 
then in Japanese hands. When, after repeated 
promises, not a single pound of rubber had 
been procured, he was able to transfer his 
shaky and still purely notional enterprise to 
China: where it prospered, mainly in black- 
market currency deals. They netted £77m. 
about £900m at today's prices, which was a 
noticeable help to the war effort. 

In Burma also SOE proved its worth, in the 
teeth of opposition from the Burmese govem- 
ment- in-exile at Simla, which mistrusted its 
policy of making friends with Burmese Com- 


The Bushido spirit 


Hugh Toye 

FVJIWARA 1WAICHI 
F. Ktkan 

Translated by Akashi Yoji 
' 338pp. Heinemann Asia. £9. 

926225 072 6 

At Hie Very beginning of the Japanese cam- 
palgniaMalayn in 194 1 the 1 st Battalion of the 
14th Punjab Regiment, part of the main fron- 
% defences; was oAught on the move by 1 
Japanese tanks and overrun. It was the first of 
“any disasters, A few day^ later a party of 
stragglers from this battalion surrendered to 
Japanese in the person of Major Fujiwara, 

•jw author of this book,- then "Propaganda 
Officer" on the staff of General Yairiashita 
.was commanding the main invasion 
jjrust. Fujiwara had under him a small group 
® “ l,e 'l'gence operators; his orders were to 
“promote friendship and cooperation between 
Japanese troops and the Malay people" and to 
“ddle Indian troops he encountered to 
Span's advantage. This is his personal 
written In 19471 of whal turned out to 
K a brilliant short-term success for Japan, 
y he has written elsewhere Of earlier ex- 

penences in China: 

grieved and angered . . , by the demoralized 
of Japanese Army officers and men and of, 
jjejturous; Civilians on the battlefields of China, 
were contrary to the Bushido spirit . . . (This) 
Snniii^' hdlCf that when war broke out in the 
l J^^fihtto develop. psychological warfare 

1 aiHim!2.!5^* atlce P t of nclln 8 U P 10 one ' s word * ■ j ■ 
ih* ^ard worthy objectives that could win 

nations of the South. - 

IriH-? We, time came, the: exploitation ; of. 
pL ri I®^ at, *riaJisth was an obvious objective. 

- MalAya wttha ftw men ffoni 

Iridope n de nee League" which the 1 
rid h u d ,' Pro frrited m Bangkok. With the 

iri a situa tion of disaster for the • 

‘ ffliiHiS surrendering; he fcx- 
", frfrjJ pPtam MbWari' .Singh and another. 

to cooper- 
the administration of the inv: 
ind'*i,?^ U , 1 SH H capJufedIHdihnso Idlers, , 
raise an -Indian-. National; 
the . Japanese \woyld- 

of^.f^atthd time) .TfTte'immediate tasks 
stragglers- aqd keeping 

putbyfiie men thetn^eive§ aS the-, 
lome -andivjohwv §ingh gaye . 

.u W SUoStaHpiif tn ^ t^>»n 


jiwara to Mohan Singh, who, in the even more 
traumatic circumstances of the fall of Singa- 
pore - attended; it must be recalled, by the 
butchering 'of many thousands of -Chinese - 
secured for the moment the cooperation of 
most of the 60,000 Indian officers and men 
captured in Malaya. The Indian Independence 
League, through which rations and identity- 
cards could be obtained by civilians, similarly 
flourished. Indeed, in retrospect, with full 
knowledge of the circumstances, it is difficult 
to see what else the Indians could have done, 
treasonous as it seemed at tjie time; 

Major Fujiwara had succeeded beyond his 
own wildest dreams, and also beyond the in- 
tentions of the Imperial General Headquarters 
in Tokyo which had briefed him. He had been 
at the top of his bent, acting out the role he had 
often envisaged as being in the highest tradi- 
tions of Japan as well as in her .best interests. 
His charm, his apparent honesty, his inner Con- 
viction of the honourable beneficence tit 
Japan, had never flogged. Infected by his en- 
thusiasm, the Indians set out in earnest to band 
themselves Into a militant organization • to 
embrace the two million of them scattered 
over south-east Asia, which would fight as an 
ally of Japnn under Indian National Congress 
rules. This went too far. Tokyo had not 
Intended an Indian National Army. While 
Fujiwara and his men were moved to other 
tasks their grim-faced successors; with less 
devotion to the Bushido spirit, set out to bring 
the Indian iriovement back to etirth. They did it 
finally by suspending at the end of 1 942 the civil 
and military establishments set up during the 
year, by arresting ; Mohan Singh, and by 
bringing the; energetic Congress politician. S, 
C. Bose, from Europe to mafiter-ntind a reyival 
in 1943; •*■■■" " " : . 

By then Fujiwara had left the immedime 
scehe. He served; as an Intelligence staff offi- 
cer to the Japanese corps commander in; the. 
Imphal campaign - he hod made,An , extensive . 

reconnaissance which ’(iaused- him 

8 galnst.it -7 and ended the war as a lieateriant- . 
colonel with an unblemished rerord^He was 
called tq the .important court-marfiflf ; 

Motional Amiy commoodoro St poU...ln 1945 ; 
■ „ o defence Witness, and afte. . She year^ 

. Japim-s “re-ediicatio)iV. ..W* 

career in tlie Self^Ddfenpe Forces, ret nng as a 

Ueutenant-gererHl. Mqw.botH. in. thelt, seven- 
ties, hi and Mohan §\ngh, «bo became a 
powerful . Indian * politician, are Mill £?° 
friends, f. AftaXFuji^re Un^ 
stdrv of bis achieve reeni m l94i-j2.of its . 

ground and of.bis subsequent 
• .£i' ■ i.i.j i... n » s»»mh 4 »‘nt laoanese historian, - 


munists. A force of several thousand Burmese 
militia, intended by the Japanese to maintain 
law and order in their own rear , was penet rated 
by the Communists, and changed sides in the 
spring of 1945 in circumstances particularly 
awkward for (he occupiers. Field-Marshal Slim 
also got substantial help in his reconquest of 
Burma from bands of irregulars on his left 
flank in the Karenni hills, who were armed And 
organized by SOE and OSS. In June 1945 these 
levies caused more Japanese casualties than 
the regular forces did. 

In Malaya, SOE was forbidden to make any 
preparations for clandestine work at ail. by 
service and civilian authorities cushioned alike 
in fatuous over-confidence: and was then, 
when the balloon went up, reprimanded by the 
same authorities for having done too little. 

Part of the trouble about trying to operate 
into Malaya tay in sheer distance. No one in 
London who had not been there quite took in 
the size of Asia. It then took longer- a day and 
a half - to get by air from Delhi to Colombo 
than it now lakes to fly from London to Bris- 
bane; by train, it took five days; by letter, ten. 
Agents in training and their stores were scat- 
tered over a vast quadrilateral, Delhi-Calcutta- 
Colombo-Poona. Only two types of aircraft 
had the range to get to Mnlaya, Catalina flying- 
boats in sorties from Ceylon that lasted sixteen 
hours, or Liberators (unavailable till late in 
1944) that might have to spend as long as twen- 
ty-four hours continuously in the air. 

In Siam, obstruction by the British minister 
and competition from OSS between them 
made SOE's efforts all but useless, in spite of 
the enlisting of one of the regents - Inter the 
sole regent - ns an agent. In Indonesia most of 
the locals were hostile, So, nil told. Cruick- 
shnnk's tales are of incessant struggle against 
usually insuperable obstacles, rather than of 
successes. He tells them well; there is not an 
ill-turned sentence in his book, outside the 
quotations he makes from his sources. Wher- 
ever he cun, he gives a Public Record Office 
reference for the documents he cites: he quotes 




from a score of separate PRO files. But for 
most of his new information he gives no source 
at all; it can be presumed to come from the still 
publicly unavailable archives of SOE, to which 
he has been given special access. 

Mr Cassidy works by contrast only with the 
publicly available archive of OSS. The docu- 
ment he publishes is the anonymous, rough- 
hewn draft of its training section's history: as 
laundered for public inspection. Why it was 
never given a final polish does not appear. The ' 
editor notices that some official deletions were 
made from the text, a few of which - names of 
men who do not tnind being named - he has 
restored. The location of OSS’s main western 
group of schools is given in a footnote (by the 
author, not by the editor): Santa Catalina is- 
land, off Cos Angeles. Exactly where the main 
eastern group lay we are not told, save that 
most of them were within an hour or two’s 
drive from Washington. DC. Several sylla- 
buses are set out in outline; a great many more a 
the editor dismisses as “not reproduced". 

At first, OSS training leant heavily on Brit- 
ish, particularly on the SOE school near Osh- 
awo. beside Lake Ontario. (Americans who 
went there got a medal, for service outside the 
United States: a point Cassidy is too tactful to 
mention.) Several instructors were lent to OSS 
by SOE. One of them, a man called Fnirbairn 
from the Shanghai police , left an unforgettable 
impression on all his pupils. He taught un- 
armed combat, so well that for the rest of their 
lives they lived with a quite new sense of per- 
sonal security: they nil knew that no rough- - 
house would ever be too rough tor them. 

This was a big help towards crossing the 
major obstacle that faced the OSS trainers. 
They had to persuade their recruits, from the 
largest open society the world had yet known, 
how to behave covertly: how to go against 
every instinct of plain straightforward dealing 
in which, ns good Americans, they had been 
brought up. Clandestine warfare is an activity 
with which genuine democrats have trouble in 
coming to terms. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

January is the month forshelf-clear.mce, so out 
goes the 1906 volume of Louts, <i Magazine Jur 
Young People on Theosophical Lines-, out go a 
book and covering letter from a man in SW9 
who thinks, unflatteringly, that I am the person 
to give sympathetic consideration to “a com- 
parison of Carlos Castaneda and Jesus O 
Christ", drawing heavily on the ten-dimension- 
al spherical time of Dr Charlotte Bach’s School 
of Human Ethology: out goes the Space Shuttle 
• Operator's Manual (Macqiillan) with its crimi- 

' nally irresponsible press release: “if you have 

ever dreamed of orbiting the earth behind the 
•,V controls of a Space Shuttle, the only manual 

you will need for information and operating 
instructions is here" (“On Panel AW82A in 
airlock, EV 2 EMU O a SPLY; when food is 
- hot open oven out, reluctantly, go n stash of 
publications collected on the CND march, 
mostly from people who want unilateral dis- 
armament beginning with someone else, Iran- 
ians against the Iraki bomb, Indians against 
the Pakistani bomb, women against the male 
bomb (“Greenham Facts! Quotations from 
Virginia Woolf!" called the hawkster enticing- 
ly), Methodists and Mennonites against the 
bomb, Mennonites against the Methodists, 
Methodists for bombing Mennonites; “Piglet 
and Pooh are against the bomb too", said a 
badge one did not want to be in the same 
parade or indeed the same galaxy with, and 
surely somewhere there were Buddhists For 
Personal Annihilation. 

VAT Notes, possibly the least exclusive per- 
iodical in the language, goes, with its news of a 
" : “second-hand scheme for horses and ponies", 

. which sounds shabby enough, freestanding 

; radiators do not qualify, alas, and advance 

Mi;, . notice of a leaflet called "Sales of Antiques 
front Stately Homes’ 1 as though a stately home 
’’/V Wk .some-: kind -bf legal category (is there a 


“humorous", but solid for the hard H in 
“hotel" (some even wanted it in “hustler"), in 
these moot cases. Leach bases Ids own judg- 
ment on “the USAGE OF CULTIVATED 
SOCIETY ns represented by a number of gent- 
lemen whose various qualifications eminently 
fit them . . The list includes Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Browning. Henry Irving. Car- 
dinal Manning, “a member of the present 
administration". Reverend C. H. Spurgeon. 
Dean Stanley and Professor Huxley or ’Uxley. 
A bare majority, ten of nineteen, thought it 
was all very ’timorous, or should lie although 
aqueous humour differed, they thought, from 
sny, Scottish ’umour. Did Arnold talk of 
’Ellenes and ’Ebrews and Browning ask what’s 
an ’eaven for? No, though Irving said’umble in 
Shakespeare, but the other eighteen were 
against him: consensus also doused the H in 
heir, honest, honour, hour and honorarium: luit 
Professor Skciit, in a special appendix, goes as 
far ns suggesting thul the H is “very weak" in 
hexameter, hallucination, histology and hippo- 
potamus. “The H is very weak in hippopota- 
mus": you could sing that if it had an air to it. 


Another press release warns that the apos- 
trophe is disappearing as the mark of the pos- 
sessive (see Finnegans Wake, Woolworths, 
Freds Mens Shoes. Roys Boys Toys), but func- 
tions instead as a sign of elision: park ’n’ ride, 
wash ’n* wear, fish ’n' chips. Crime ’n’ Punish- 
ment - or park 'n ride and so forth, the usage 
not being cut ’n’ dried yet. 

This press release comes not from ITS’ (In- 
tervention to Save Apostrophes) but from the 
publishers of a cheerful new magazine for pro- 
fessional linguists. Language Monthly (from 
PraetoriusLtdof 30 Clarendon St, Nottingham) 
from which I learn, with much else, that there 


nes as mougn a siaieiy nome be a ncw academic journal for lexlco- 

qf legal jjatqgory (ig there a gophers out in the RutUmn, that breathing has 
mme whether a given 1 bp the is- been abolished In Greece (“the young of today 

of 


a small gilded fly. though I’d want M -curat gold 
bugs at (hat price. 

Some of the facsimiles are scarcer, and coi- 
respondingly more expensive than the origin- 
als. Park’s Topography ami Natural History of 
Hampstead at £225 for copies Mil. at £125 for 
41-175, or even at £87.50 for the remaining 575 
is probably more than you would need to pay 
for the 1814 edition - though ever so much 
nicer. Mcinertzliageu's Hints of Arabia at 
£298, £585 or £885 for the special bespoke 
Cosway-style binding is not to be though! of as 
« cheap alternative to the original edit ion or 
1954, which might cost you £550. 

Then there is the mutter of p and p. When 1 
saw the price of Alistair Cooke’s America 
given as £l45/£9.50, I thought there was a 
paperback edition. Not so, this is “insured 
overseas surface post". Postage on the gran- 
dest of the Meinertzhiigcn's is a helty £31. 
which would send a 451b parcel to Spitsbergen 
or Kuwait, though only 20lhsodd to New Cale- 
donia or Tuvalu. Suudi Arabia, where the 
book might be more useful, only admits ten 
kilogram parcels, which might not allow for 
sufficient packing. Dickens’s Christmas Books 
are uniform in size, but the cloth edition of 
Christmas Carol costs £1 .50 to post, of Cricket 
on the Hearth' £2, and The Chimes £4. The 
limited edition of Cricket, which cosis £50 
or more to buy, also costs £4.50 more to post, a 
high price for the insurance: the GPO will do 
you £1 ,000 cover for £2.80. But postage nnd 
insurance is a modest £6 only on the special, 
and I mean the special special edition of Lois 
Lang-Sims's Canterbury Cathedral, a self- 
effacing little tome signed by the Archbishop, 
full bound in dark purple, and with, I kid you 
not, a miniature stained glass window in the 
front board. 


I’ve had considerable plcnsurc from 
Pahayagan, London’s first Filipino newspaper. 
Not just the lively headlines ("Typhoons rav- 


■.^^tThkr^are exdting'rtdw Ian- V age>ftP’\ ^Kensington Mayor honours Ffllpi- 


,i ^.v Dorothea Hemans (1793-1835) of whose col- 

j. . ossal output (she started at fifteen) we remem- 
1 bet only the burning deck , 6 few Stately homes, 

■ ; and the busy haunts of men. : 

‘ v January ii thc motith when I decide 1 have 
• : . npthing to say about The Letter H by Alfred 

i teach: a- failed author-title chime for a start, 

f.'t I ' 1 I IiL r T'f 


mm 


hot fit (p. be -preserved with Vie Ill-Made 


Works i/i Prose of - S lib has. Ghand 
;i ]v‘ k' Tv : . . • Alfred Leach .writes In a . tone of unsbakeable 
^ ■' presoriptiveness, and h style bf inexhaustible 
V waggery: V M It’s the greatest -blessing in tile 
• V(pfld", he.quotes with approval, "a sure pro- 
• .. • /; . - te^ipn igttlnst cadsrYou ijieet a fellpyr who is 
well-dressed' 1 , hehnves ' hlmsplF > 




guage aids for trendy postli rerate vidkids (La 
Princesse, line aventurc en 32 R), a forthcom- 
ing lecture called “Aural and Oral skills" which 
promises trouble from the title on, a seminar 
on machine translations in Moscow, a Book 
Fair in Bahrein. And that while Lord’s is still 
officially Lord’s, Earl's Court is Earls Court. 


An anonymous someone, doubtless someone 
with a grievance, has sent me the prospectus of 
the Nottingham Court Press, a list of finely- 
bouitd limited editions of, it must be said, re- 
latively useless books especially designed to 
meet the needs of the relatively-useless-book 


na", "Rich Boy Runs Amok", “Igorol Mum- 
mies Found”, “Sin accuses Marcoses of Hypoc- 
risy"), nor alone the editorinls (“Kudos (o Miss 
Candor . , . not all of us will have the oppor- 
tunity to save drowning boys, but . . .”) or the 
letters (“If Mr Mallillin doesn’t like to sec 
things of that kind, he should stay home and 
listen to Bach”), nor even the advertisements 
for wonderful things: Bngoong Pndns, Galong- 
gong, Mncapuno String and Banana Chips, 
which translate respectively us Snilcd Sygnnid 
Fry, Smoked Round Scad, Coconut Sport nnd 


Manana ( hips. (There is also the arnlvn^ 
Halo Halo, a mixed fruit salad. 

/ling i *oco Jam and IJbi Jam. puzzling bec!l 
C oco Jam is die English for MatamirSaB*, 
while Ulu Jam is the foreign for Yam ' 
well of course as the Latin for “Where No*n 
Mm the great pleasure comes from the pat 
sages in the Filipino language. BahasaKfcC 
where the Tagalog base and Spanish sup«. 
structure are nstoundingly larded with sem 
chunks anti whole blocks of English, especS 
ly tm the social page: "Nag-Piknik sa Epson 
... ay mala la king tupperware na puoong. 
puno ng fired chicken at spaghetti”, or a 
account of a farewell party given by tbe 
Figueroas, Joey and his ’‘coniunx’’, for their 
stm: "Figueroa despodida for Samson: SI Joet 
Figueroa at ang kunyang Mrs ay hosts noon^ 
despodida para kuy Mar Samson. Si Mai a; 

humalik na sa Manila for good Masayi 

ang Barbecue at San Miguel beer party ni Joe). 
Mamimiss si Mar who was a nice guy." ^ 
Hie Movie Gossip page is headed 
“Favourite Partners", an expression dm 
evidently means less in English, for there m 
pictures of Lornn and Rudy, Snooky ud 
Gaby. Gloria and Juancho, and details ofik 
latest releases: Tessa, Sierra Madre, Mon J 
Sin. (Mortal Sin is presumably related toCu- 
dinal Sin, at least by way of syllogism; all mu 
are Mortal, Cardinal Sin is a man ,.|A 
paragraph headed Super Propaganda-Shot, 
ostensibly in Pilipina, communicates' its in- 
dignation lo the non-P speaker: u sa Amerih 
na suportnhan ang diktadura ni Marcos h 
other words, ginagamit ang moa artisu ... 
Meanwhile milyun miiyon ang nagastos air- 
fares, hotel accommodation at food;.;.. a 
Cow Palace na San Francisco”.- 
In other words, indeed; It is curiously re* 
miniscent of the transparent Slakan spokenin 
Malcolm Bradbury’s Rates of ExchwpA 
foreign language designed to be read as Eng- 
lish. uitd by-thc-by has it struck you that Ik 
name of the Slakan lady who writes n#a 
realist novels. Katya Princip, is.a sm#w 
transposition of the name of an EngM** 
novelist, or should 1 keep quiet? 


ft’s Coker-nut in Robert Knox’s (or KnouM 
Historical Relation of the Island Cfy/«w (i®« 


of which an obliging Indian publisher nas 
send me a facsimile page and a prosper- 
nn entertaining book, but the thing l 5 ’JL 
trade terms arc £12.50 per copy foraK*P 
and £10.50 per copy for seven or mot* . wr 
one wunl lo take the first six, wl® ■ 
number seven? 


' .wit-dressed,’ . behaves himself ; decently collector (get hyphensin right place). They are 

enough,, and yet yod'.dpn’t know exactly What editions of ten or fifty copies,- printed on vel- 
to make of hiiti, But get him' talking, 1 and if he luni pr gossamer, bound in full Peruvian Pan- 
trips on hUH’s thBtsettles thequeation. Helsa golin extra gilt, with inlays of chrysoprase and 

nhan katlar Un .L.. 1. ..... J t- ' _ l ' * . 


P *s :: ‘- ;, :|.- s '-. ! more lhan two million Wtto are- capable, of a -collection ■ oft |*>etry, ^ prose and pictiires de- 

LJi. i' ■ ; healthy vvcll-brenthed H“) and opines that one- scribing Man’s relationship with Nature 
: 1 fea^on is that Wany schribl-kidsget thumped by •* through the ages", signed by the late Princess 
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: ' Mozart; Tfit man, ih/e musician was published in 1977. • - 
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Letter 


Press Councils 

Sir.-O. R. McGregor, in his review of Harold 
Evans’s serve-and-tcll memoirs. Good Times, 
Bad Tunes (December l ft. 1983). prescribes as 
a cure for the moribund condition of Britain’s 
national newspapers "an effective and re- 
spected Press Council". It is difficult to 
comprehend how this device, whatever its 
‘‘enforcement" mechanism, could have re- 
solved the problems and situations Mr Evuns 
reports having encountered as Editor of The 
Times. 

Having great respect otherwise for Lord 
McGregor’s insights on the fcverislt condition 
of the press of the democratic West, I am thus 
puzzled by his conclusion that a press council - 
presumably not one controlled by the State - 
could possibly serve to forfend the machina- 
tions of malevolent proprietors, which seem to 
be the essential concern of Harold Evans and 
indeed must be of all who believe editorial 
independence should be inviolable, even by 
press owners. If one accepts that the premise of 
the concept of press councils is to improve 
press performance, then one must acknow- 
ledge that the British Press Council and its 
Swedish equivalent (these being the most 
widely trumpeted examples) in fact have 
produced exceedingly modest improvements, 
in qualitative terms. Jt is one thing to lament, 
as McGregor does, that “the public interest has 
no voice in the conduct of regular publication 
of quality, newspapers" but quite something 
else to propose as a corollary that such an 
interest should be vested in a body, perhaps 
especially a “self-regulatory" one of dubious 
provenance and mandate, to decide on the 
desirability of “the sale and purchase of 
newspapers”. The latter, it seems to me. 
manifestly is not in the public interest. 

There Is, however, an even more disturbing 
note in the urging that a Press Council “with 
teeth’’ is a prudent way “of keeping Interven- 
tionists at bay”. In the authoritarian and 
totalitarian segment of the Third World, there 
is a snowballing movement to establish press 
wrnciis under government sponsorship as a 
pm forma instrumentality for ensuring State 
OMtrol of mass communications media. As 
McGregor himself has said recently in his 
Mcollent discussion of Unesco's ominous role 
in affairs affecting global press freedom: “In a 
free sodety, politicians have no choice but to 
make a virtue of their inability lo master the 
ascendancy 0 f the press and broadcasting over 
political and public life.** 

J2?ERT LINDSAY. , 

*«»l or Journalism and Mass Communication, 

• ^ °f Minnesota, Mlnnoapolla, Minnesota 

: 1 v-. : ; i‘ 

Poland and Russian 
Nationalism 

• - Jedrzej Glertych makes some remark- 
sla[emei its in his letter of December 23, 

‘583, In which he castigates me for asserting 
that the “peasants of Russian Poland fought 

■ ^ogniflcently. in.the Russion.nrmy - and by 

,m riHca(loh in defence of Russia - In the-Kais- 
. P.'J 81 '" 1 “They fought”; he says, "for Po- 
■*’ of course < true that the majority of 
“ticated, Polish opinion 1 ,, represented in the 
P^niamen'ts of the three partitioning powers, 
r^'red the reunlpn. of. historic Poland at the 
,°f Teutoplsni and that the .Grand 

• Nicholas’s proclamation of August H 

: premised them just ,that In the form of- 

i&iR^utqnolny. under the Russian crown. 

mdid not apply to many. Austrian and 
’ who far preferried to follqw Pllsud- 



: hqtmeari tjjat the j^ussirin Second 

- = a Prussia was 

■■■' - kl'J ' Ik hn 


{ ^ : enterprise., Jt. was ,O n 

i . : • ; : the‘Gtand : Duke Nicholas, . (he 

I • ■ ) ■ x that';Bam§o- 

i* 1 . "tSl® on Adgiist 21 ,four 

l - ^ - .WaS complete and 



®yv^:pierty?h does . dtattheyWere 


of them were based in Russia proper and in any 
case there was no territorial system of recruit- 
ment in the Russian army. Two thirds of the 
trained peacetime strength of any Russian 
army unit in European Russia was on principle 
Russian, officered by Russians, Balls or Mus- 
lims as well as numerous Poles, commanded in ' 
the main by Russian generals. Trained Polish 
reservists joined their nearest local units after 
wartime call-up and took their heroic part in 
the heroic muddle that produced the Tannen- 
berg disaster and contributed, by the transfer 
of five German divisions from the West, to 
Joffre’s victory on the Mame. But both the 
part and losses were comparatively small. The 
steadfast bravery of the Polish peasant soldier, 
reservist or not. came out strongly in the later 
obstinate battles in defence of Warsaw (Oct- 
ober-December 1914) and most of all in the 
terrible retreat of April to September 1915 
when Poland was completely overrun by Ger- 
mans. and Poles continued to fight steadily on 
purely Russian soil beside their fellow-soldiers 
of the multinational armies of the Russian 
Emperor. 

IGOR VINOGRADOFF. 

Broughton Grange, near Banbury. Oxfordshire. 

William Translated 

Sir, - According to your contributor Humph- 
rey Carpenter (December 30. 1983), much in 
Richmal Crompton’s stories “would now . . . 
be almost beyond the comprehension of [to- 
day's] children”. It is possible. However, we 
Spanish children from Barcelona, back in the 
1940s, who used to follow with' relish the 
adventures of the gallant Outlaw In the excel- 
lent translations of G. Ldpez-Ffipkiss, did not 
have, somehow, the slightest difficulty in 
sharing William's joy at being given “media 
corona" or “cinco chelines” when his elder 
brother felt generous, or in understanding that 
a child can be partial to “ojos de buey" and 
loathe “flan de arroz”, no matter how outland- 
ish those terms may have sounded to us. May I 
add that my own son. “de once anos de edad”, 
living in still another very different epoch and 
environment, seems to'ehjoy as much’ as his 
father did the Exploits of the'bdy We ria rurally 
call (how else7) “Guillermo”. 

ALEJANDRO VILAFRANCA del CASTILLO. 
50 Route de Florissant, 1206 Geneva, Switzerland. 

'Edwin Drood' 

Sir. - It is good news for Drood addicts that 
W. W. Robson is preparinga longer work which 
promises new perspectives on Dickens’s last 
novel (Letters, December 30, 1983). In the 
meantime I would like to clarify some of the 
points that he lias raised. 

; Ido not maintain that the duality of Jasper is 
between "evil" and “good"; rather it is be- 
tween a personality that is murderous towards 
Edwin Dropd and a porsqnality that is wrapped 
up in him and is deeply affectionate and solici- 
tous for his welfare. For the latter there cer- 
tainly ^ evidence in the text. In the second 
chapter, for example. Dickens has the Dean. 
Drood himself and Mrs Tope making the 
point, as well as the author’s. own "hungry, 
exacting, .watchful, and yet devoted affection” 
passage, all carefully, counterbalancing the 
. threatening- figure that emerges ; after Jasper's 

As- for Forsteri my argument is simple: tfial 

INFORMATION^ PLEAS] 

Richard Hughes: letters' ^reonai r^m^lsc- 
ences, .doaimentary material; for, ap offlqal 
biography. ' ■ 

Richard Perceval Graves. , V. j-W 
li' Ononbury. Shrewsbury, Shropshire 

Richard Beef-Hofmann ( 1 866-1945) : location, 
of lertortjfor d c^lIec^^ckliUoDi pf the iuthpr s 
letters.; -‘ • ' ' ■ ' J i ' . f s • ; -' j ? '' v _ 

Swarthi^ Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

: ,-r. 

Robert Duncan Mctcleod 

rian and bookseller: personal recollecrioiis, 

, letters, photQgtft^^ ; • 

! cbi^' or ^u^ilon . 


given their relationship over the years Dickens 
could not have avoided giving Forster un out- 
line of his story — and the account in the Life is 
no more - and (hat he would nut huve lied to 
him (even if he did not spell nut the whole 
truth). This wus also Kate Dickens's conten- 
tion. Admittedly she was writing much later, as 
Robson points out. though not of a particular 
event on which her memory might well have 
been at fault but on her family knowledge of 
(he long relationship between the two men. 
moreover in an article clearly intended to put 
the record straight. 

Finally, the instance cited by Robson of a 
Victorian author appearing in his own novel, 
namely chapters 62 and 66 of Vanity Fair . does 
not seem to me to support his case. The sha- 
dowy spectator is neither W. M. Thackeray in 
person nor, like Datchery. nn active character 
in the story. Surely this is just our old friend the 
narrator? 

CHARLES FORSYTE. 

The Athenaeum. Pall Mall. Lundon SW1. 

Sir, - 1 was most interested to read Randolph 
Stow’s speculations regarding the types of 
drugs used (or intended for use) by the 
characters in The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(Letters. November 25, 1983). He suggests 
that Dickens may have had in mind not only 
opium but, at least in one instance, hushish. 
and wonders if he was familiar with "a bonk by 
a young American, Fitzhugh Ludlow, called 
The Hashish Eater ( 1857). dealing with his own 
experiences of the drug”. I 

This is indeed a possibility. Ludlow's book - 
the second full-length literary treatment of 
drug experience in English (after De Quincey’s 
Confessions) and a counterpart to works by 
Club des Haschischin members Baudelnire, 
Gautier, and J.-J. Moreau - caused a sensation 
and was reprinted at least four times in the 
decade following its initial publication. Dick- 
ens would very likely have learned of Ludlow's 
work or seen it in bookshops during his New 
York visit in the winter of 1867. His lodgings at 
Irving Place in lower Manhattan were within a 
few blocks; v \valk of; Ludlow’s on Livingston 
Street, fn fhe s^mp v heigh66u^^^ 

found Pfaffs, Restaurant, a favourite meeting- 
. place of the New York !i(erat|. Ludlow 
frequented Pfaffs and Dickens may have gone 
there as an invited celebrity. 

Ludlow and his book (the correct title is 77i* 

.. Hasheesh Eater) were largely forgotten after 
his early death (at the. age of thirty-six) from 
tuberculous - attributed at the time to his 
immoderate use of hashish and opium ('‘ex- 
traordinarily like Jasper”, in Stow's estima- 
tion). Ludlow’s work was rediscovered by 
Alelstir Crowley, who reprinted portions of it 
in his review The Equinox in the early years of 
the twentieth century, but was then forgotten 
once again until some marijuana experts, Beat 
Generation writers and drug literature sa vnnts 
began to quote Ludlow'sclassicdescriptions of- 
the subjective effects of the drug. 

I edited a reprint of Tfie Hasheesh Eater wi th 
. plates by the noted collage artist Satty (San 
Francisco! Level Press, 1975); It is currently 
available in a German translation from Sphinx 
Verlag, Basel, and in Its .original form from 
.City Lights Books, San Francisco, 

• MlCIttEL HOR6WITZ. . 

•Pita; Hugh, Ludlow Memorial Library, POB 99346, ' 
" Saif FrandKO, California 94109. 


George James Norman, print-collector, active 
c 1850, compiler of Aeroriautlca Wuslrata\ any 
biographical information. - 
. John Hexdsh. ■’ : : «•' . 

British - Library, Science Reference Library, 25 
'Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 

• 

EUtabeth GreenhUfi whereabout s of bindings , 
by -h if; for a catalogue rafsonni. 

■'K. D.'-DuVaL ; “ :• . 

Frenicfi, Posa, Pltl^iy. perjAghire. SajUand. • - 

Mitchell Kennerley (1878-1950); American 
■ publisher, raised ;in Bu^slen); letters odd other 
' recollections; for a blogrUphy. ^ - ; ■ ' > . . - , 

^MMUii^'Ji’Biu^U.V .. w 

Dcpartuieat bf English', University- of South Carolf- 
'naV.Cbhimbla; South Carolina 29208. 


Books from Oxford : 

Literature & 
Language 

The Continuing City 

William Blake's Jerusalem 

Morton D. Paley 

In his study of Jerusalem Professor Paley 
views Blake as a participant In several 
traditions: poetic, artistic, and political. 

He examines Blake's relationship to these 
traditions, and his Individual manner of 
appropriating and adapting them. 

Illustrated £30 

Reading (Absent) 
Character 

Towards a Theory of 
Characterization in Fiction 

Thomas Docherty 

Dr Docherty argues that the nouveau 
roman and other post- 1 94 5 experimental 
writings have rejected the humanist 
conception of character. He constructs a 
theory of the process by which 'character* 
is generated by the reader. £22.50 

The Natural History 
Prose Writings of 
John Clare 

Edited by Margaret Grainger 

Thefirat full critical history of John Clare's 
natural history writings strikingly . 
demonstrates the truth of the contention 
that Clare was 'the finest poet of Britain's 
minor naturalists and the finest naturalist 
of Britain’s major poets'. Illustrated £35 

The Poetical Works of 
Christopher Smart 

Volume II: Religious Poetry 
1763-1771 

Edited by Marcus Walsh and 
^rinswlfliamsprii 

This second volume fnoluciBs the religious • 
poptry published after his confinement, a 
group of works whfch Is Smart's most 
charactaristlcachievement In the poetry of 
Christian belief. I ntroductions and 
commentaries elucidate these Important 
. poems by setting them In their eighteenth* 
century contexts, and explain Smart's 
language,, allusions; andldeas. 

, £35 Oxford English Texts 

Middle English 
Studies 

Presented to Norman Davis In 
Honour of his Seventieth 
■ Birthday 

Edited by Douglas Gray and 
EG. Stanley 

A volume of essays presented to Norman 
Davis, one of the world’s leading authorities 
on early and medieval English, by some of ' 
his many friends and colleagues: Among 1 
lh attributions are studies of the MSS of 
’ M(ddle Ehgllsh iextg. of Chaucer and, 

Lang land, apd some Important phitologlcal 
discussions. £35 

The Door of Purgatory 

A Study of Multiple Symbolism 
In Dante's, pu/gafor/o : •; 

Peter Ahmour . 

Alma at reinterpreting a neglected episode 
In the DMnd Qomedy- Dante's entry 
through theijoof, In canto ix of his 
Purgalorto. Dr Armour relates a pattern of 
symbols to Dante's attitude tolhe Church of 
his time, his attack on its corruption and his 
desire ft* Its reform. The episode of the 
dobr Is then discussed In the context of the 
Purgaforfo$!nti(n relation lo the structure, 

L; alms.and Inspiration 0 f the DMne Comedy 
as a whole, fills 


Clarendon Press 
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A nose for phoniness 



Peter Kemp 

Arena: G eorge Orwell 
BBC 2 

Acknowledging (he advent of 1984, Arena put 
two and two together and made five program- 
mes about Orwell, each one chronicling dis- 
tinct phases of his career. In the first, he was a 
young outsider: wretched at St Cyprian's, pug- 
naciously unassimilated at Eton, morosely out 
on a limb among Burma pukka sahibs, ruffling 
Southwold gentility - “We thought it very un- 
necessary"- by turning up in his down-and-out 
- attire. The second programme showed Orwell 
uncomfortably fraternizing with Hampstead 
socialists and Northern workers. The third 
took him to the Spanish Civil War with its 
intense mix of camaraderie uml ideological di- 
visiveness. The fourth part - threaded with 
newsreel of bombers, sirens, fuming rubble - 
traced ihe war-time bracing of his patriotism 
and the composition of Animal Farm. The final 
programme concentrated on Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. 

Opening the series was a piece about the 
importance for Orwell of smells (something to 
which his works pungent ly testify). But, it soon 
emerged, other senses were even more crucial. 
It was (he untiring use of his eyes and cars - as 
well as what lay between them - that gave 
Orwell his keen nose for phoniness. His desire 
for first-hand fact, combined with qualms ab- 
out his privileged background, propelled him 
into a series of punitively trying experiences. 
Shedding guilt and gathering material, he im- 
mersed himself in one exploited group after 
'another, registering their hardships with his 
J- ' raw, acute probity. Committed to u genuine 
x * m ministry of truth, Orwell especially loathed 

Mr ‘iw !v those who.kc^p comfortable by accepting or 


to clarify the murky part he played in the cam- 
paign that falsely branded the POUM as a 
Fascist force. 

Among the numerous fascinations of Nigel 
Williams's excellent series was its allowing for 
Ihe voicing of very differing views of Orwell - 
from an old schoolfellow's grunted “Dull . . . 
uninteresting . . ■ unattractive” to fluently 
sensitive character analysis from Julian 
Symons. David Astor, Tosco Fyvel. Often, 
witnesses revealed more about themselves 
than Orwell: ns when Cyril Connolly rolundly 
opined that Homage to Catalonia was “slightly 
weakened by having so much politics in", or 
Malcolm Muggeridge, his co-perambulator in 
some odd old film, went into his customary 
routine of drawled disparagement - processing 
Orwell’s desire to fight Nazism into "He 
longed to be a belligerent ”, or smugly sighing 
that his funeral attracted *‘a very sort of non- 
descript collection of people”. 

A decent consensus backed David Astor's 
firm assertion that Orwell was “an extremely 
truthful person". “He reminded me of adetec- 
tive", a Northern acquaintance remarked of 
his obvious eagerness to get at the facts. Show- 
ing .a similar tendency. Arena constantly and 
informatively endorsed Orwell’s accuracy by 
checking his version of things against 'the real- 
ity. “That was my father in every way at all", 
confirmed u miner's daughter of Orwell’s pen- 
portrait of hint in The Road to Wigan Pier (she 
also proved, incidentally, a splendid custodian 
of Qrwelliana: now owning a house where he 
had stayed, she announced with pride, “The 
toilet is still there outside, but no longer in 
use"). Visual material was used satisfyingly to 
vouch for Orwell's veracity - a passage about 
the expression in the eyes of the headmaster's 
wife in "Such, Such Were the Joys” being en- 
dorsed by a close-up photograph of her. stric- 
tures o‘n “the sneering yellow faces” of young 
Buddhist moqks In "Shooting an Elephant" 


against. The sec l ion on Spa in. for instance, had made Its way down the mine Orwell visited, yo 

one of his erstwhjle antagonists. Claud Cock- and clambered up to the roof of the Barcelona cai 

bum, chortling dismiss! vely about "the heresy Poliorama where he saw his street-fighting. stc 

: of the fatt" 'White, On an even more muddied Most exhaustively documented perhaps was do 

- ". level, Fr aft k Frqnfcfprd refused, amid giggles.' his dbcuuientihg’tif Wigan . Graphic, graphite- br< 

fj . The TLS Christmas Quiz: the solution 

; .We knew iiyvus {lardytfat we didn’t know.U wn ihrii New Dres$“ by Virginia Woolf: (c) Jchane Salnt-Pol. 
v hard. ‘Almost everyone remembered Mr Footer. Dr in Maurice Hewlett's Richard Yea-and-Nay , chapter (b 

Si&ij :. -C. 'Jbhrtioni j'. Hi. ,ChriStte and Str Pill Crawley, uiitl ;• l;(d) Vfylenne Copes, in Kingsley Amls's G/r/,20, 

thOugMo one identify the detail of a painting by chapter 2. Ja 

j : K $ Sl^orell] the picture question tended to be fully 10, ( a). Miss Tennant, at a dinnerparty of the Al 

An astonishing variety or Unlliiii writers. • Rnntfolph Churchills. In Margot, Asquith's Aiuo- (b 
l : L ; •• -bn'.tlie other. hand, werfe ihought-lo hove fought n ' biography: chop! or 3: (b) Monsieur Leblanc "for a 
V Grec “ Park. and hardly anyone seemed to little walk" in Aden. In Evelyn Waugh's When the N< 

. renumber their Pope, llicir Clough or their LBrkin. Going Wins Good, chapter 3. ■ Tf 

V&M: ' - Thc winner, ns last lime ( 1979), IsJ. R. Maddicdtl of II (a) Charies Footer’s new straw, helmet and an 

Hxclef College, Oxford, who scored- SO out br n . frock-coat al Broadtlaira, in The Diary o/aNabpdy Sh 
^ '• ' possible 9!): he receives Ihe £100 prize, Runnerc-up . by George. Rnd Wcedon Grossmith;. (b) "sijppyr 

are JkriinciDakyns of Norwich, who- scored 43; und ■ slern", in Philip Larkin's "This Be The' Verse": (c) F« 

, Miss A. Charles of South Huqow. .who scored 40. tlic Moth, in Vernon Scanner's “The Math"; (d) “1 ' R| 

. : Our thanks to all the other competitors. Wnd better was not anxious to fee'*,- the opening sentence of E« 

i- 'If ': : luck next time.: - . 1 1 ' !■ Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of Wan 

B A . ■ l;.fa).Mavin Maurice Sendnk's Where, the Wild . 12 Grahein Greene's The Lawless Roads,, about S (< 

•• [ = Things Are: (b) Mole a in d. Rid In The Wind In. the Mexico, takes its title frorp a poem bv Edwin Muir. s h 

L: !(. W/ffoiw;.(c) Charles Sqyle. as described, for'exam- (3 James MacPherson. • 

■i : - . \ - P* 6 - in P- N- FurhjinL's E. Forster: A. Life. 14 J. H. Christie killed John Scott who had ' ch 

. V^ome.l.pflgc|l.3:(d) Ann.in TAcAi/Hoitf RVeby Insulted J. G. Lockhart, broaranher of Sir Walter 


played in the cam- tinted film exhumed the depressed town of (he 
the POUM as a 1‘GUs. with its dead machinery and ashen slag 
heaps crnwling with shawled scavengers for 
vinations of Nigel Gri.ty-vokcd s.trvivon, offered varying 

n its allowing for assessments of Orwell, front the enthusjasttenl- 

views of Orwell - lv niate V " *‘ a ,ud nfler mc own urL 1 d aVL * 
'runted "Dull liked to ave y° n,: 011 lour with ’im, me" -to the 

•live" to fluently affronted: local pride (recently 

.i- luiian taking the form, the programme might have 

' Fvve | Often noted ‘ ° r a defianl P oslnl slogan, “Modem 
about themselves wi 8 an Hlls N ,° reckoned he dwell ex- 

Connolly rolundly “*■«* »" lhc lllsmal Slde ,,f ,hln * s - 
Ionia was “slightly This characteristic was also noted by Julian 
ch politics in ’, or Symons, describing Orwell’s masochistic mas- 

o-perambulator in ticalion of the appetite-defeating Victory Pie. 

nto his customary even when more palatable fare was available. 

;ment - processing Constantly Arena drew illuminating anecdotes 

Vnzism into “He from perceptive friends of the writer. Tosco 

or smugly sighing tyvel, in particular, excelled in relating 

i very sort of non- Orwell’s personal behaviour to his writing - 

•••. observing, for instance, that Orwell had a shy 

ed David Astor's man ’ s l iabit always entering a room "with a 

vas “an extremely firm ’ P osjtive statement", something analo- 

ded me of a detec- S ous to lhe determinedly declaratory openings 

tnce remarked of of 50 raan y of his works ' 

sit the facts. Show- Besides packing the author's personality 
na constantly and around his books. Arena skilfully put them in 
veil’s accuracy by their political context, with Animal Farm and 
[s against 'the real- Nineteen Eighty-Four, especially, being consci- 

every way at all”, entiously fitted back into the period when they 
:r of Orwell’s pen- were written. Sardonically, soundtrack read- 

ro Wigan Pier( she ingsof satiric passages from Animal Farm were 

■plendid custodian accompanied by pompously official film of the 
a house where he book’s political targets, inter-cut with snuffling 
with pride, “The farmyard footage. Likewise, Nineteen Eighty- 
but no longer in fiw was instructively shuffled back to 1948 
ised satisfyingly to > ts tinnily euphoric newsreels, battered 

- a passage about buildings, austerity, ration-books and queues, 
f the headmaster's Only Nigel Williams’s renderings of Orwell’s 
ie Joys” being en- voice -too modern, not the right class -struck 
jraph of her. stric- an unconvincing note. Otherwise, the series 
iw faces” of young captured compellingly the distinctive timbre of 
ting ail Elephant" , Orwell’s intellectual and imaginative contribu- 
thuggishly leering tion.lo the ..twentieth century, particularly his 

rdt pgrity i.'rlLwa^ ,not by making 


yourself heard but by staying sane that you 
carried on the humun heritage", reflects Win- 
ston Smith in Nineteen Eighty- Four. It was by 
doing both, these admirable programmes 
brought out, that Orwell achieved this. 


: (d) Ann, in The Famous Five by 


in Maurice Hewlett s Richard Yea-and-Nay, chapter 
U(d) Vivienne Copes, in Kingsley Amis'* Girl, . 20, 
chapter 2. 

10. (a) Miss Tennant, at a dinner-party of the 
Randolph Churchills. In Margot, Asquith's Aiuo- 
biography: chapter 3: (b) Monsieur Leblanc "for a 
little walk” in Aden, in Evelyn Waugh's When the 
Going Was Good . chapter 3, ■ 

11 (a) Charies Footer's new straw, helmet and 
frock-coat al Broadstalrs, in The Diary of a Nobpdy 
by George. and Wcedon. Grossmith;. (b) “sijppyr 
stern”, in Philip Larkin's “This Be The Verse”: (c) 
tlic Moth, in Vernon Scannell's “The Moih"; (U) “I 
was not anxious tor feo", the opening sentence of 

.■ Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of Wan 

12 Grahain Greene's The Lawless Roads,, about 
Mexico, takes it* title froqi a poem by Edwin Muir. 

13 James MacPherson- • 

14 J: H. Christie killed John Scott who had 
rnsulled J. G. Lockhart, biographer of Sir Walter 


25. (a) Mr Woodhouse. in Emma by Jane Austen: 
(b) Mrs Rabbit, in Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter. 

26 The playing-fields of Eton: Montnguc Rhodes 
James (Provost of Eton College). Cyril Argentine 
Alington (Headmaster) and Claude Aurelius Elliott 
(both). 

27 (a) at Willey P’nrk. Surrey; (b) at Cragsldc. 
Northumberland ; (c) at Friar Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, described here by Lndy Otlollnc Morrell, 
and quoted by Nikolaus Pevsner and Jennifer 

. Sherwood In Oxfordshire. . 

28 (a) Arthur Ransome; (b) ihe Thornton and 
Fernandez children, with Captain Marpolc, in 

' Richard Hughes’s A High Wind in Jainalca: {c) 

. Edward Lear's Jumblies. 

29 Enrique Gfanados went down tn the channel 

, steamer Susses; and. Lord Kitchener in HMS Han: ip- 
shire, both in J916. ; 

. 30 .Pautus Plcydell.' hi Scott's Guy Mannerlng, 
chapter 37.' • 

31 (a) Sergei Aksakov; (b) Mary MacCarthy; (c) 
Leo Tolstoy; (d) L- E. Jones; (e) Lord Berners; (f) 


A punishing 
routine 

Michael Ignatieff 

CARYl. CHURCHILL — — 

Soft cops 

The Pit, Barbican 

Down at the police-station, the soft cop is the 
one who hands you the cup of coffee. The hard j 
cop is the one who hits you with the phone- 
book. Tlic soft cop works on the mind. The 
hard cop works on the body. Historically 
speaking - so Michel Foucault tells us in Disci- 
pline and Punish - the hard cops are losing 
ground to (he soft cops. In Europe anyway, w 
no longer do so much work on the body. Rack, 
thumbscrew and rope are out. We work on the 
niind instead: life sentences are in/Punishment 
is puired with persuasion. In schools, asylums 
and prisons, soft cops rule. 

Turning Discipline and Punish into a panto- 
mime may sound as appealing as turning The 1 
Phenomenology of the Spirit into a musical, but ] 

Caryl Churchill had the wit to see theatrical 
possibilities in all that Gallic opacity about the j 
dramaturgy of punishment. Softcops is ; 
Foucault rendered as a music-hall turn and a j 
Victorian freak-show, with music by Brecht 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. Set in the Paris of j 
Vidocq and Lacenaire, the series of sketches is 
acted by an all-male company of players in 
dinner-jackets working on the bare boards of 
The Pit amid a set (by Bob Crowley) of draped . 
mirrors, ladders doubling as gallows, tables 
and chairs doubling as execution blocks, and i j 
hint of a Paris bordello in the middle distance \ 
behind. The Medici String Quartet plays by 
candle-light and offers mock-solemn musical | 
shading for the action: a single plucked note to ^ 
punctuate the silence of the Panopticon, a piz- 
zicato in time with the boys’ scratching on their 
slates at the juvenile reformatory. 

• After all the tedious Anglo-Saxon academic 
renderings of Foucault, Churchill's verslmis 
pure fresh air. One wishes thc master end na 
acolytes had her gift for the drama of Ideas. As 
the sardonic old aristocrat of the aticien rifl# 

- played with icy charm by John Carlte - j 
watches thc preparations for new-style edify- 
ing executions, all hortatory placards an j 
wholesome dying speeches, he finds ' Mn ®" 
lamenting the passing of the thumbscrew- 1 
is. though, the nostalgia of an old man, ns 

admits. . . 1 j , 

A cockney Vidocq, played with winks 
growls by Geoffrey Freshwnler, sums up tw : 
nine teen th-ccntury philosophy of P l,I f h ™ n 
with a gun, u gold coin and n fist. Ptck up 
gold coin, he says, but be warned. 1 . 

shoot you. The gold coin is instanlly-p® 1 __ 

Pry It out of my fist . lie slyly offers, butren*®- . 
ber I’m sure to punch you. No takers. • 
Vidocq triumphantly exclaims, it sjw . 
•severity of the punishment which mat ® • 
thc certainty. Beccaria could not ha _ ... ( 

more concise. 

Bentham explains the J^J^JowIer 

- drapes a ladder with a shroud, pto® Silence ' 
hat on it# of it and disappear, behind. S 'lW 
descends: the prisoner stares at i 1 • i-ial, 
stare at the ladder; dnd it begins tos ^ 

- us.Quick as a wink, Bentb^n ®PPf- . his t «- : j. 
the prisoner’s back, ^thng berigtW. • j^ ,- 

ror. It's not being watched that mailers. 

thinking you J fe being watched, • 

The ‘ nineteentb-peotury ; iet ^ . 

• blunt the address to the present* . ; 

' naire mounts the scaffolds • 

. hrtiiroflriiK Who have COlTie TO M* 'V. t -..Wli - : : 


mmm 

•Si .('-Ir. .-TOur. il 


(epiury qtahprlikeTrerdjng^ ‘ and OeimrtK ^l.6w. wer^.a]! architects. N • ■;* . 
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Cathedrals of free dom and misery 


OMMENTARY 


Joh n Hope Mason 

Dtr Hang rani Gesamtkunstwcrk 
Schloss Cha rlottenbu rg . Berlin 

When Wagner fled from Germany in 1849, 
after the failure of the revolutionary rising in 
Dresden, he took refuge in Zurich. It was there 
that he worked out the principles of his distinc- 
tive form of opera, the Gcsnmtkunstwcrk. 
Having done this he expanded his “grand 
heroic opera" Siegfrieds Tod into thc nmssive 
and unprecedented four-opera sequence of the 
Ring, From this time on Wagner's career be- 
came a crusade to realize his vision. The years 
io Zdrich set the pattern which tlic rest of his 
life was to follow. 

[I was therefore appropriate that the Zurich 
Kunsthaus, with assistance from numerous 
other organizations, should celchrnte the 
centenary of Wagner's death with this exhibi- 
tion about the general tendency towards, or 
propensity for, the Gesamtkunstwcrk. (It has 
since been seen in DQsseldorf and Vienna, and 
uin Berlin until February 19.) The exhibition 
brings together an immense variety of material 
which is both enjoyable in itself and also shows 
Wagner’s work in many different perspectives. 
The idea of a union of all the arts had occur- 
tfd before in opera's brief history. What made 
tbeGeumtkunstwerk different was its necessi- 
ty both for musical progress and for modern 
society. After Beethoven, argued Wagner, 
Bwic drama was not just a possible option, it 
*» the only way forward. And opera should 
: be the vehicle for the profoundest truths, the 
most elevated spiritual reflection. The new 
; *o»k of art was complete or total not only in its 
| oseofall the arts but in its attention to all the 
I important issues. 

■Tlie work of art is a living presentation of 

l Magic for Max 

!li P ert Christiansen 

knussen 

die Wild Things Arc 
Theat re. ■ 

^ Maurice Scndnk's children’s picture 
T/ftere the Wild Things Are Was first pub- 
7"* in America in 1962, it provoked a con- 
amount of outrage among mid-west 
bristling child psychologists and 
. “concerned parents" anxious to pre- 
jjrjje pieties of child-rearing: why was Max 
to show such violent resentment 
n« mbther? How could a responsible 
Jr’ 1 ? • writer show a mother taking revenge 
!JtaU boy by locking hint in his room 
bii? 11 su PP^r?. And where was the cotn- 
^.& rcfon c lIiation? "From their earliest 
Antin' dren - ^ ve on fomfitor terms with dis- 
i^g entotioDs", Sendak retorted. “It . is 
that children achieve cathar- ' 
» Ili^S? known riiat the monsters 
ithtlW^S had ' been based on the Jewish 
' 0 had dominated his Brooklyn 
. itiiat ,the ; stark -emotional 
- hofatSt • a* p58eT * dostr ® 'for domination , - 
^dS ^ n ^ erirt 8 h ^8er had been 
' own fundof Unresolved 

i^|^maritaN'e n^w one-act opera, with 
r' WndelSr ^ — 1 Seridal(( hlmsellf fthd an . 
' ^by Qliyer KnuisBen, the , 

L s ril^bbKrigin Brookly nYld- ; 


successful: Max ,. for'., 
hwimpaqt when he i%made ■ 
moon and-| . 


altogether • 
rfiminuriyc \ 



religion", wrote Wagner. This religious dimen- 
sion was a central feature of the Gesamtkunst- 
werk 3nd the one image that runs through 
this exhibition is that of the cathedral. The first 
exhibit is a copy of a painting by the Berlin 
architect Karl Friedrich Schinkel of an imagin- 
ary Gothic cathedral. It arose out of Schinkel’s 
plans for a Cathedral of Freedom, intended to 
be the symbol and focus of both national and 
religious feeling. This association of art, reli- 
gion and nationalism, which Schinkel shared 
with his German Romantic contemporaries, 
had n formative influence on Wagner. 

Among the other cathedrals in the exhibi- 
tion are Chcval's Paluis Itldal and the hanging 
model for Guudi’s church at Colonia Guell. 
The first was the life’s work of a French post- 
man; it is an extraordinary creation, bringing 
archaic styles of architecture together with 
eccentric but' inspired effect. The second, seen 
here in a dazzling reconstruction (the original 
was destroyed in 1936), displays the sublime 
simplicity behind the often excessive elabora- 
tion of Gaudi’s designs. Its transcendent vision 
contrasts sharply with two. post-First World 
War works - Schwitters’s Cathedral of Erotic 
Misery and Tati in's Monument for the Third 
International, 

A model of Wagner’s own cathedral, the 
theatre at Bayreuth, is also exhibited. 
Architecturally, of course, it looks more like a 
brewery on the outside and a concert hall on 
the inside, but it is not wrong to see it as a 
cathedral. For Wagner, as for most of his lead- 
ing characters, thc yearning is for redemption. 
And the eventual homecoming is in the relig- 
ious ritual of Parsifal, a "sacred" work for 
which, he told Ludwig II, a theatre would have 
to be "consecrated". Only Bayreuth was suit- 
able and only there was the work to be per- 
formed. 


hauSting climax it should be; Instead there is a 
protracted and orderly little minuet between 
Max and the Wild Things, accompanied by 
music which feebly echoes Le Sacre du prin- 
temps and tinkles away prettily. What is badly 
needed at this point in the score is a thumping 
unmistakable tune of the sort Debussy punch- 
ed into Jeux or Prokofiev used in The Love of 
Three Oranges, Without it, an audience will 
find it difficult to grasp Max's sudden access of 
ennui, and in a spun of forty-five minutes, 
there is no room for such a major miscalcula- 
tion. 

And yet it is impossible not to be over- 
whelmed by the splendour and charm of the 
opera. Sendak avoids the half-baked whimsy 
of Hockney’s sets for V Enfant et les sortlliges 
(a work to which Knussen acknowledges an 
obvious debt) and prefers the grotesque to the 
chic and allusive, remaining resolutely unsoph- 
isticated however intricate the draughts- 
manship: the Wild Things are enormous Win- 
some cfeatures, grumpy rather than hostile, 
with rolling eyes arid a touching desire to play; 
Max’s bedroom sprouts a forest with the.sim- 
. plest of theatrical magic; pieces of scenery rise 
and fall with gratifying regularity; and (exefept 
in the Rumpus scene) Knussen complements 
Sendak with music of unremitting energy and 
invention. If the Wild Things’ ensemble carries 
on like something out of one of Berio’s collage* 
pieces, bidding farewell to Max in purest bar- . 
bpr-shop harmony, this is never: over-artful; 
and the strong orchestral perfume of the Di- 
aghilev, ballets, Ravel and Mussorgsky comes , 
across, not as the barren filchings of a. film 
'score, but as part of a fertile and generous 
musical idiom.. -Xhe singers and. the London. . 

■ Sinfonietta, conducted by the composer, per- 
. form with confidence in. an awkward acoustic. 

There is ipore to come at Glyndebpurne in . , 
the . aqtumn. Sendejk dai/ns ^thtjt he ’^hris,: 
"freaked out on the whole opera by sin ^ y. r 
apart from the Glyndebpu rne ,foye } 

Orange , he h?s .also, recently'; i 
Magic Flute and • fhd Cuniildi E- .. { 

apd he arid Knusseri;^^ 

.I. ■ 'f ..uat'tmi - atiritoriretf- Jit - ISSSi . t£P! He > .'Pi?' •> 



The Palais Idial of the FacteurCheval atJoitve, 1924 : the north Side, showing the pelican grotto, die deer grotto 
and the grotto of stones; a photograph from the exhibition reviewed here and reproduced in Its catalogue 
(511pp. Aarau: SauerUtnder. 3 7941 2445 6). 




For a brief period in Wagner's life his reli- 
gious aspirations were expressed not in diffe- 
rent kinds of retreat from the world but in 
hopes for its regeneration. The Gesaititkunst- 
werk could transform reality, which is why 
this exhibition is subtitled "European Utopias 
since 1800”. In this perspective Wagner's 
Bayreuth is set between Robert Owen’s New 
Harmony or Fourier's La Phalanst&re and 
Rudolf Steiner's Goetheanum. In the Zurich 
writings Wagner pushed to their limit his ideas 
of regeneration and with them in mind it is 
almost (though not quite) possible to see him 
going beyond art altogether. The exhibition 
suggests this possibility by including brief ex- 
hibits on Thoreau and John Cage. 

The fact that such hopes were possible, and 
that such ambitious work 5 as the king could be 

■ considered hot gs idesjs buihs Brtbwtits. Wps ' 
'due to the decisive factor behind go many ■. 
nineteenth-century projects: the sense of pow- 
er. The relationship between Wagner. and pow- 
er is crucial to an understanding not Only of his 
purpose in his work (it is the central theme of 
the Ring ) ^but of wbat that work amounts to. 
Wagner's abiding problem was not that he was 
against the contemporary world because it en- 
throned power; rather it was that he himself 
experienced and expressed that power. And 
not in an accidental or occasional way. The 
sense of power was a vital and ineradicable part 
•of him. Bayreuth would never have been built 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 157 .. 

Readers arc ibvtted to- identify the sources of the 
three quotatloos which follow and to! send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 10. A prize of £10 Is offered for the first 

■ correct set of answers opened on th?t date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - lit which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

• Entries, marked “Author, Author 157" on the 
envelope,' shoutti be addressed to the Editor, The 
nmesLlferary Supplement (Priory House, Si John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on February 17. . , 

1 Wpte in the words faintly because jteu may have to 

. alter them, . ’. ■* • " • 

-And be warned. When the puzzlo ls sol ved, and Like a 
. satisfied lover ' ' ‘ * 

You lean back sighing and sleepy, then you will find 
That the black squares hide the secrets that you , will 
• never uncover. - f . . ■ ' 

2 Naturally; with this hobby in. common, the young 
people saw n groat deal of one another; fbt George 

' was always looking In |U the vlcaregcJO ask hcr I f shp 
knew a Word ofseVfen leiteft meaning "appprlnlning 
1 to the profession of plumbing", a'ndSusanwnsjuStas 
constant a caller at Oeorge’s cosy little cottage - 
bciiutfreduently stumped; |» girls WlH be, by word? 

' of eiafyV jbittfff »Kd In the 

manufoctu^ pf, PPP^IrV) 1 !^ * . 

:3 Nlnety-faiie dQ^ onc-lcttor wqrd meaping 
^ , :: aomitthlng (niJefinitc; - \ t 
; ^e fa4dfini(e;arilcle|o r - would it perHtlps be fae . 

.vTpeitMm prbhohn?' ' 

■ "BurWhpl nipSrVmss ! lt? Fotif-lcuer word -meaning 

, 4 Sfrldi b Bias w! M s opposite . Hie second letter 
?B.ine as the onc-lcitcr word ... 


and his works staged there if that had not been 
the case. 

The obvious parallel here is with his contem- 
porary, Marx. Both men were obsessed by 
power, both personally and as a fact of their 
world. Both had an unshakeable sense of mis- 
sion and devoted themselves selflessly and 
tyrannically to the pursuit of that mission. Both 
grappled with the problem of power but in both 
this problem is unresolved. This exhibition 
overlooks these parallels with Marx and for 
this element in the Gesamtkunstwerk we have 
to turn to Marinetti and D'Annunzio. But 
perhaps this is no bad thing. It is a relief to 
consider this issue in a humorous way rather 
than in terms of the Third Reich. An exhibit on 
Syberberg allows for the latter. 

In the end. ,of course, Wagper., was oqly a 
■, maft of theatre and opera: 77iis aspect of bb 
: : work is^hown by some pf Appia’s designs arid 
with nidferiaj from Schoenberg and. Kandins- 
ky, Oskar Schleijn met. the Dadaists, Artaud, 

' Piscatoir. F and others. Many of the exhibits, 
however, fit into no single category, and that is 
Inevitable. The impulse behind the Gesamt- 
kunstwerk was to go beyond the limits of every 
individual art or category and this exhibition is 
remarkably successful in doing that. The final 
: impression is not at all one of incoherence. It 
is, ratheir, amazement at the persistence of the 
ideal in the face of an intractable world, Butin 
those days everyone believed in progress. 


CompetJUon No 154 

- Twelve entries were Submitted, and the: winner Is 
Helen Wheeler.. 

Answers : ' 

1 That done, I turned ip the Forrest of Deane, In' 
Speede's Mapps, and there Sir John Winter showed 
me how it lies; and the Lea-bayly with the great 
charge of carrying it to Lydny, and many other things 

’■ wort H my ;knawing : ■ . •. 

'Samud.Pepys, diary. June 20; 1662'. ’ ‘ /- 

2 What others have with cheapness seenc and ease 
In Vamisht maps; by th 1 helpe of Compasses: * 

; Or reode in Volumes, and (hose Boakes with nil 
-Their large Narrations, Incanonlcnll 
Thou hast beheld those seas, nnd Coumrjes farre. 
Robert Herrick. “To- His -Brother Nicholas Her- 
.irick’V ••-: • f .._, v - •• 

3 He had brought a large map representing thc sea. 

. •. Without the. least vestige of land; ... 

; And lire -crew Were much ploosed when (hey -found 
'' ’ It 19 be 

A mnp they- colild all understand. 

Lewis Carroll, The' Hunting of the Snnrk. fit the 
second. . 11 ; ■ . ; . . 

The D. H. Lawrence Society has recently 
announced fui annual literary competition for 
young writers: the.Muriel Hawkswortti Memo- 
rial Prize for an essay of not more thnn 2,000 
words ot) an aspect of Lawrence's Li f6 or work, 
.open to those pged ferity-three and under on 
July T, 1984. betaiis may be had from. Andrew 
j Cqope.r .Editor , Lawrence Soofety Jour- 

nal, .2*5, Mappqriey , Street v Sberwpod , Notts 
N65 4DE. '• .'! 
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Making converts to the cause 


Patrick McCarthy 

SUSAN RUBIN SULEIMAN 

Authoritarian Fictions: The ideological novel 

as a literary genre 

299pp. Columbia University Press. $39 
(paperback, $16.50). 

0231054920 

As her sub-title indicates, Susan Rubin Sulei- 
man here examines the rowan rf thise as a 
genre and uses her conclusions to interpret the 
work of Bourget, Barrds, Malraux. Niznn. 
Mauriac and other French writers. She begins 
with a sensible definition of a genre, as a 
■ theoretical structure associated with a particu- 

lar historical juncture. In this case the dramas 
. of the post-Dreyfus years and of the Third 
Republic's decline in the 1930s helped to create 
a novel which sought to impose one particular 
view of the world. 

Ms SuJeiman concentrates on the character- 
istics of this novel rather than on its historical 
context. She points out that it is inonological 
rather than dialogical, that its discourse con- 
tains deliberate redundancy in order to reduce 
ambiguity and that it offers un explicit doc- 
trine. There is an intersection between histor- 
ical reality and fiction as the reader is to be 
converted to Catholicism, Communism , Fasc- 
ism or whichever ism the novelist favours. 
Although her hook is in the mainstream of 
*- American academic criticism, Suleiman 
conducts a running argument with other critics, 
especially with the Tel Quel group, whose con- 
cept of the “scriptible" work of art - which is 
multiple, polyphonic and the like - would ban- 
ish Che lowly roman ft thUse from serious writ- 
ing. She demonstrates not so much that it does 
have its place in literature as that it can be 
successfully explained by contemporary liter- 
; nry criticism, which is good to know, 

pi Id; . Although she notes that the roman A thisc 

• •, . enictge* in' periods of "sharp social and ideoio- 
takSi-! ’ Sulejnyan does ndt delve into 


U P by certain conflicts rather than by others. Animal Farm , while it 
T |jf Did die 1870 war and the Commune produce salutory lesson about p< 

,;! ■ M • ‘ similar writing? M igh t o ne a rgue that Zola's L a political wri t i ng t ha n Com i 

/,&;■ , Dtbftcle, the later plays of Dumas pis and • the narrator Is pupil rs 

l^ii . 7 • . Vallfts's L'lnsnrgi have much in common with Trapped by the economi 
jpfl-Jjfi •; Bourget and Barths? Zola 1 is a particularly lower- middle classes as 

SjjJji'.;, '< •• V interesting case because, as Suleiman argues, ; ideology arid their false s 

yi '.’’I 'the rawflrt.df/i^emerges out af realist fiction . . struggles with partial succ 

V" 50 life. later novels mlglit provide the link - of his historical situation 

^byeen.the •• _ . : tyost people would arg 

. K b temptlhgrto draw parallels between the . thtse is not good writing 
jf-JiU- : •- roman it thUse and another authoritarian gCrire Seems to agree that In its] 

ipipj* i ’ ! ; whlCli Nourished at precisely the same period - .The most interesting cha'f 


the pamphlet. No writers are less dialogical 

than the pamphleteers, whose world is a 

murderous struggle between absolutes of good 

and evil and who seek to bludgeon the reader 
ical novel into submission. Of course the pamphlet warns 

the reader against something whereas the ro- 
>39 man <) thfse should convert him to something, 

and the pamphlet is a torrent of emotion 

whereas the roman d liidse is at least super- 

ubin Sulei- ficinlly rational; but these may he differences 
thtse as a of tactics rather than of strategy. One of Sulei- 
terpret the man’s authors, Paul Nizan, wrote a classic 
ix. Niznn. pamphlet, Les Chiens dc garde, which is a din- 
She begins tribe against Sorhonne philosophy. 

:nre, as a But did Nizan convert anyone? Some of 
i a particu- these authors exerted enormous if diffuse and. 
he dramas occasionally contradictory influence; Barr&s 
the Third won countless young Frenchmen over to 
id to create nationalism in the years before and after 1914. 

: particular But precisely because contemporary readers 
recognized both the pamphlet and (he roman i) 
character- tMsc as genres they were less likely to confuse 
: historical history and tier ion. Liter nry critics create a 
j nolog ical personage called “The Reader” who is dili- 
mrse con- gent, sophisticated and quite unlike the scruf- 
to reduce fy. lazy people who read books on trains or in' 
ilicit doc- bed. But it may be wrong to assume that the 

en histor- former is lucid and the latter naive. Contem- 

r is to be porary non-professional readers lived the con- 
sm, Fasc- traditions of that historical reality which the 
favours. ideological novel oversimplifies and this en- 
tream of gendered in them a certain scepticism. They 
Suleiman may have noted, for example, that the diehard 
ercritics, Communist, Nizan, was snapped up by Galli- 
hose con- ntard, then the most polyphonic of publishing 

- which is houses. The NRF label on Nizan's books acted 

auid ban- as a contextual text that invited people to filter 
ous writ- his Marxism through Gide’s irony. 

at it does Suleiman notes that ttye roman rt thise is 
it can be frequently not good political writing. Sten- 

ary liter- dhal's La Chartreuse de 1 Panne and Balzac's 

Les Pay sans are superb political novels be- 
n A thAsc cause they dramatize the clashes of ideas or of 
id ideoio- parties in such a way as to lay bare tile warring 
Lelve into social groups. In the manichaean world of the 
ary. 1 She Ideological novel the balance is tilted so fat in 
>. but she • favour of one protagonist that the others are 
ithe't •.& 4ftg$! 

sre thrown static. To take ah English example, Orwell’s 
by others. Animal Farm , while it offers a brisk and 

; produce salutory lesson about power, is less good 

Zola's La political wri ting than Coming up for Air, where 

s pis and • the narrator Is pupil rather than teacher, 
imon with Trapped by the economic constraints of the 
articularly lower- middle classes as well as by their 
in argues, ; ideology and their false sense of the past, he 
klist fiction .struggles with partial' success to become aware 
ie. the' link * of his historical situation. 1 

- . - ; tyost people would argue that the roman A 

:tween the. thise is not good writing at all' and Suleiman 
irian gfen re Seems to agree that In its purest form it is not. 
ie period - .The most interesting chapter of her book de- 


scribes how the genre may bo “subverted” by 
its best practitioners: Mauriac has God on his 
side but divine grace operates in such myster- 
ious and democratic ways that God is a better 
ally for the novelist than For the ideologue. 
Suleiman rescues both Nizan and Mauriac 
from Sartre and it might have been worth dis- 
cussing his articles on them, where he argues 
precisely that Catholics and Communists tend 
to write bad novels because their characters are 
deprived of (heir freedom hy an authoritarian 
narrator who is unable to appeal to (he reader's 
freedom. Much of Sartre’s energy over the 
decade which separates these articles from 
Qn’esi-ce que la littfraturc? (1948) was spent 
devising the theory and practice of a commit- 
ted political writing based on that appeal to 
freedom. 

Suleiman, who includes a neat interpreta- 
tion of “L’Enfance d'un chef” as n parody of 
the roman a thO.se, argues that Nizan’s Com- 
munism was not dogmatic in La Conspiration 
and thnt the apprentice-militant. Laforgue, is a 
rouaded character who is brought to an aware- 
ness of his condition as a man rather than as a 
parly-member. This is true, but one feels that 
Suleiman is a little too eager to demonstrate 
that Nizan is a good novelist only in so far as he 
is not a Communist. This leads one to the 
dangerous ground of ideology and Suleiman 
has already warned us. invoking her own bat- 
tery of authorities, from Raymond Williams to 
Roland Barthes, that every statement is ideo- 
logical so that no one should cast the first stone. 

If this be true, then the reviewer can only 
admit that he too participates in this original 
sin and declare that from his ideological stand- 
point (which is either eclectic and petty 
bourgeois or else fellow-travelling, depending 
on the reader's standpoint) Suleiman is be- 
traying her own conventional anti-Commun- 
ism. More sensibly, my argument would be 
that she might have shown more imaginative 
sympathy for the Communism which enabled 
Nizan to give shape to the furious despair that 
oppressed him in his youth and which Simone 
de Beauvoir describes so vividly in her 
.; memoirs,.. In his writings Communism is not 
merely a didactic zeal but takes many forms. In 
La Conspiration, for example, it provides a 
viewpoint from which Nizan can satirize the 
young, would-be revolutionaries and so contri- 
bute towards the bitter comedy that enlivens 
the book. ■ 

Similarly, Suleiman is rather too quick to 1 
dismiss Nizan’s most Communist novel, Le 
Clieval de Troie, as n simple roman a thAse. In 
SO far as it depicts the Fasaist enemy this is true, 
.but Nizan has seen the possibilities which were 
offered to the novelist by the Communist belief 
that fresh and constantly changing forms of 
struggle would be invented by the working 


ph . ; 
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7 James Grieve 

i ANTOINE COMPAGNON 
" LaTroLsI^meR^publiquedCslcttres, de - 
Flaubert A Proust . : ■ 

. ■ 384pp. Paris:-Seuil. 120fr, 

. ; 2020065835 ' 

“Ils ne veulent pas que Ton fasse Phistoire des 


The section on Lansoii draws upon no un- Instance, that his famous change of literary 
published sources (one suspects there must be . front was an act of sheer. political opportunism 
masses 6f them);, it consists of- a synthesis of -but defends him against none,: At one point 
-previous accounts and viewpoints. That iti it- by slipshod misquotation, he establishes what 
.self may .be ; a significant . Achievement - he calls Lanson’s 'Terocite^. The reader feels 

although the author guardedly deprecates it as sometimes that Compagrtbn has gone for the 

“de la petite histoire” - and I- certainly, think man not the ball, and wquld not be surprised to 

that. M Compagnon’s account of the rise of le learn that (his Eminent Edwardian was guilty 
lansohlsme is largely, coherent and full of in- of other unmentionable misdemeanours,- like 


class and ils vanguard, the CP. i n i e Chf .. 
Troie the various militants from 
point much of the novel is told are striviZ 
anticipate these new forms. They may 
lain that Fascism will be defeated and Sochi 
ism achieved hut they are unsure how this sill 
he done. Lc Clieval dc Troie remains an m- 
foresting historical oddity: a novel which 
how Communism might have created ne® and 
open-ended forms of writing if Stalin, who 
unlike God, was no friend to novelists, had not 
imposed his simplistic brand of soda] realism 

One might have the same argument aboji 
Malraux ( s l.'Espoir, although this is 8 more 
complex matter. Lucien Goldmann asserted 
that Malrau.x’s emphasis on efficadty tfa. 
troyed any real sense of community, although 
the Communist novel was supposed to injeci 
such a sense into a genre that had hithertodwli 
with individual destinies. To Goldmann, Mal- 
raux was a Stalinist. One can understand this 
judgment when one remembers that Gold- 
mnnn, who was writing in 1964, was struggling 
to adapt Marxist criticism to modem culture 
and had to contend with the inveterate comet- 
vatism of the French Communist Party. Small 
wonder that he saw Stalinists under every 
stone. 

Suleiman corrects Goldmann to the exteot 
of insisting that in L’Espoir efficadty is 
adopted reluctantly and only in order todefui 
the Fascists, so that it has a tragic dimension. 
Perhaps, but it is a tragedy that Malraux wel- 
comes. For sacrifice and the obliteration of «lf 
in the name of a cause make the act a more 
intense experience. The meditation on con- 
fronting death and on realizing oneself by tk 
manner of one's death, which Malraux bid 
undertaken in La Condition Imniaine, is car- 
ried further by the concept of efficacity. The 
tragic dimension stems from the dehumaniza- 
tion but also from the heroism which markstbe 
evolution of the apprentice-Commimisi, 
Manuel. Clearly it is difficult for anyone wil- 
ing in the aftermath of Stalinism to perceive m 
such efficadty more than the party's bniul 
opportunism. But in the 1930s "Bolshoil 
man" was an interesting new variant «i 
traditional heroes of fiction and he, alw**™ 
the concomitant sense of a community wbetf 
people had more duties than rights, is one. 
albeit only one, reason for Malraux's Mu- 
cnee. ' 

Such quibbles do not detract from the-wl® 
of Ms Suleiman's thoughtful book. to 
perhaps been itself subverted. After prt**s 
conclusively that the ideological novel is, 
spite its unfashionable referent iality, ft 
subject, for contemporary criticism. Jb®. 
also demonstrated that authors of ideotojP 
novels urc often better novelists titan 
logues. 


fact. The first is an ingenious rending of 
theme of rending -but it shows thatt 
himself has a certain difficulty with » 
several points, he confuses the ^ 
grandmother with his grand'tanle an 
to her n view on reading that Prous w 
he misreads Pteiade, I, 579, bj, .*E|6ef* 
Bergotte; instead of to Gilberte, the 
lions of the Narrator, then by rel® v ^ 
reading, which Proust does no*; «] 
occasions he refers to the prmcytU . JJJJiij 


rPrY, ‘'TL “z ; .Queloues mots ’sur V explication de teztes once or ratne in tsouvarua > . '-ami 

: 4 rlC'St* •?, teim: tbe:^ that novel asaswnptomof^^jjjj. 

W ' • yif ^ S® grbxvtharun dllectaq): . bellies .fl»terary)jtyistor^may fepeaf; itself. - r ente in any text of “un sens permanent fet com- at the advent ofuhlvetfsal suffrage- 

Ml r - : *««« ^ - But bow that could be, without a'replay pf the njqn”. It is tpmafkable thar in quotina Lan althouah less faulty on details, it too ej ! ' 

U son’s: text, CoXSS Ihe sus^don thatCompagnpn 

• v>' Proust and n.-sixty^pA&e-disciissipn .o(B6uvdrd i-^Compagiioii intends to offer iiotonfv a studv whl«h <***?*{ mas' for (he 


instead of the pfitt. The Flaubert ^ 
more invigorating. It finds 1'ju^ 
encedf Taine In Boiivdrdet p ^ uc . a 


dtf whichari^liic 


if even thdse, Who . it contalns to 

ot doubt the exiSf-v-’ 'nave been dropped); ana .'tno, _ ^ ^ 

1 ' Cv •• ! - --*■ asJenginy 311 ^^*-' 


immeasurabiyiirnpait^d oy .. . 

i If Centurv . of Cfltne * , « 
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Indirect rulers 


Roland Oliver 

MARGERY PERH AM 

West African Passage: A Journey through 
Nigeria, Chad, and the Cnmeroons. 1931-1932 
Edited by A. H. M. Kirk-Gret*ne 
245 pp. Peter Owen. £12. 

072060609 8 

Tropical Africu has a literature of exploration 
second to none. Most of it. obviously, is pre- 
colonial, but some spills over into the early 
colonial period before 1914. when there were 
still large regions that were scarcely adminis- 
tered, and when even the daily experiences of 
official or missionary pioneers held a romantic 
flavour of contact with the unknown. Again, as 
Africa moved towards independence in the 
1950s and 60s, it became once more news- 
worthy enough to be observed by excellent 
travel writers like John Gunther and Elspeth 
Huxley, and visited regularly hy specialist 
foreign correspondents like Oliver Woods of 
The Times, Andr£ Blanchet of Le Monde and 
Colin Legum of the Observer. 

Between the two world wars, however, colo- 
nial Africa attracted little attention from liter- 
ary outsiders. The last little wars of conquest 
were over. The railway carriage and the motor 
lorry had largely replaced the caravans of 
head-loaded porters. Even in “the heart of 
darkness” rubber wns no longer “red”. There 
was little scandal and even less opposition. 
From West Africa a tiny handful of students 
had gone to learn radical discontent abroad, 
but few had as yet returned. Some notable 
commissions investigated and reported, begin- 
ning with Phelps-Stokes and ending with Lord 
Hailey. But, by and large, this was the brief 
period when European colonial civil servants 
had things their own way, and they were good 
at discouraging unwanted observers of their 
work and their relations with their subjects. 
Except for one tall young woman from Oxford, 
vdio always travelled with the very best of in- 
troductions. 

From 1929 until 1931 Margery Perham was 
busily converting herself from the safe but con- 


fining life of a history don to the more adven- 
turous bm quite uncharted role of an expert in 
colonial administration. A series of travelling 
fellowships look her first to the Pacific and 
then to South, East and West Africa. Her 
travel diaries were probably never intended for 
publication. They were “letter diaries”, writ- 
ten to a small circle of intimate friends. They 
contained the impressions from which she 
worked up a number of brilliant “turnover” 
articles for The Times, and in the case of Ni- 
geria the raw materials for her first scholarly 
book. Native Administration in Nigeria, which 
succeeded Lugard's Dual Mandate as the classic 
text-book on Indirect Rule in practice. The 
East African diary she worked on in retirement 
and published in her eighty-first year. The 
West African diary she turned to only as her 
health was failing, and she finally entrusted it 
to her friend Anthony Kirk -Greene, who has 
brought it out as a fitting memorial to her life 
and work. 

The volume certainly makes fascinating 
reading at several levels. Not least is its picture 
of the predicament of a lone young woman 
loose in a man's world. In this Mary Kingsley, 
and for that matter Mary Slessor, had long 
preceded her, but theirs had been a less firmly 
established, more fluid situation. In Margery 
Perham’s time there were 450 white rulers for a 
population reckoned at 20 millions, but hardly 
anywives. The governor was unmarried. A few 
of his senior officers had spouses who appeared 
for a few months in each year. The juniors were 
all single. Only a few years earlier, the young 
Charles Arden-Clarke had described in a letter 
to his mother how, when visited in his camp 
near the middle Benue by another young 
cadet, the pair of them had danced foxtrots all 
night under the stars, keeping their pipes in 
their mouths to preserve respectability. 
Margery Perham was the friend and protfgde 
of the governor. Motor-cars were sent great 
distances to meet her. and grand dinner-parties 
were arranged in her honour. But where was 
she to sleep? And. above all in the Muslim 
north, how was it to be explained to the local 
emir, the ruler of one or even two million 
subjects, that this young white woman wished 


Imperialist play things 


Kenneth Ingham 

MAHMOODMAMDANI 
j®f*riaftsin and Fascism in Uganda 
[^PP- Helnemann Educational. Paperback, 
12.95. ' • . 
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What a pity Mahmood Mpmdani did - not stick 
‘0 narrative instead of indulging in polemic. 

. Jv and Fascism in Uganda con- 

Uin8 aa important indictment of the attitudes 
or both Western and Eastern powers towards 
Uganda. But, as the title indicates, it is more 
concerned with proving a threadbare theory 
Jjan With looking at all sides of the problem. 
0 ms credit,; Mamdani admits he is, biased. 
, 00 muc h bias, however, as every bowls player 
deflects the wood away from the jack 
fW ! than towards it. If Mandani’s target is 
r 0nca l truth then his book falls somewhat 

®Pri of achieving it. 

historian of Uganda the first chapter 

*(Tlkes a .disCorrltint nntA Tl nnmrtrfs to 


to discuss with him his professional relations 
with the British resident? Mutterings there cer- 
tainly were, and the resident in Muidugari 
actually refused nil cooperation, even to the 
reading of the confidential files in his office. 
But solviter amhidando was the general watch- 
word. and in the event the young woman did 
not let them down. She could ride, ami she 
could camp, and she usually ended up with an 
invitation to visit the emir's harem. 

As might be imagined, (he diary published 
fifty years after the event is franker than the 
text-book which was its immediate issue. Not 
that the text-book was all that mealy-mouthed. 
The Alnfin of Oyo, it noted, “sat upon a throne 
of crimson and gold, obtained at Hamptons”, 
and he “appeared to have three or four hun- 
dred wives, a body of eunuchs, and about 5U0 
so-called slaves, though these are old slaves 
who find it profitable to stay in his service, or 
younger people seeking service and advance- 
ment'’. The diary, however, reports the resi- 
dent at Oyo, Ward-Price , as a man 
very pessimistic about the country when the mood is 
on him. At the moment he tells me what nhuscs arc 
suspected: women filched awuy to the Afin - the 
ruler's palace; extortions by his wives and slaves; 
recalcitrant chiefs made to sit at the Alafin's door (nr 
days in the sun until they collapse: girls seized mid 
brought in to the Afin as securities for debts. When 
the resident goes to the Alafin about such mutters, 
the man says in his suave tones “Do not be foolish. 
Keep perfectly culm. Do not believe these lies of my 
enemies: wail until you have proof." Or. more omi- 
nously. “Send the complainants to me”. And 
apparently there is nothing more to be done. 

So much for the “indirect system” as practised 
in Yorubaland after nenrly forty years of colo- 
nial rule. 

The part of the diary which is not at all 
reflected in the text-book is that which deals 
with Margery Pcrham’s excursions into the 
neighbouring French territories of Tchad and 
Cameroun. Fort Lamy (the modern Njamenu) 
was a real shock to her. Not only was she not 
invited to stay by the governor, but she was pul 
to share some inferior accommodation with a 
French tpuple who quarrelled noisily all night. 
The contrast really Is very marked. In an < English 
' station practically every official, even some of the 


most junior, has a car. Here (here do not seem to he 
any; people walk or are drawn by Africans in little 
wheeled chairs. Clothes arc to match: most of the 
officials [ have so far seen look rulher dishevelled. 
Liven ihe chef dn cabinet needs shaving. The houses 
arc mostly small affairs of brick and rather slovenly 
tiles, poorly built with link* ulicmpi even ut neat 
compounds, nnl lo speak of gardens. Many of the 
houses arc smaller and inferior to those wc supply to 
our senior native clerks. 

She observed thnt a quarter of the children in 
the government school were of mixed race, and 
received the explanation that six out of ten of 
the French officials in the station had relations 
with African women. No wonder, as Governor 
de Coppet himself claimed to her. that the 
French knew much more about the natives 
than their British counterparts. And the result 
of this knowledge was lo strengthen the 
Frenchman's philosophical preference for a 
system of direct rule. “Your officers know only 
what the chiefs tell them: they cannot know 
how much extortion and abuse goes on. It is 
true, as you suy. that our interpreters and vil- 
lage heads may abuse their powers, but not for 
long. As no one fears them, complaints soon 
come , uml the guilty arc punished or changed . ” 
Dc Coppet. she noted, had been ten years in 
Tchad, witlt only a single visit to France on 
leave. He volunteered the opinion that the 
majority of his officers were in Africa because 
they could not get jobs in France. He claimed, 
on the one hand, that every Frenchman had a 
dozen Africans whom lie could call friends, 
and on the other (hat there was not a single 
African fit to conduct n court of justice. 

After this interview, Margery Perham 
walked thoughtfully back to her shabby lodg- 
ings hy the light of a hurricane-lamp, compar- 
ing the French with her British compatriots. 
No Englishman, she reflected, would huve left 
her to do this alone. “But 1 was interested in^ 
more important comparisons; with the hard 
brilliance of the French mind, with the breadth 
of interest and culture only possible in a man 
who fills his leisure with reading, instead of 
with golf and polo and hours of stale local chat 
round the drink-table.” She did not like French 
Africa; I do not think she ever returned there. 
But she respected it. 
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It survived ns much because certain elements in 
the Kingdom of Buganda wanted it to survive 
as because of any serious British interest in the 
area. To treat the people of Uganda -save for a 
few who, the author claims, acted as agents of 
colonialism - as merely passive objects of colo- 
nial exploitation is to over-simplify seriously a 
very complicated relationship. 

The problem is to determine who were "the 
people” who, according to Mamdani, suffered 
so severely. For, it would seem, any Ugandan 
who can be identified as having done anything, 
either In his own or any one else’s interest, 
ceased to belong to “the people”. The. main 
theme of the book only serves to underline this 
problem. It is that after independence Presi- 
dent Obote was judged by the neo-JmperJalist 
powers with whom he had infially cooperated, 
to be drifting away from that allegiance. Con- 
sequently they sought a replacement. Presi- 
dent Amin came to power with the aid of Israel 
and the acquiescence of Britain, and retained 
his power for most of the 1970s through the 
good offices of the US, Russia, Britain, West 
Germany, Japan and India aniong others. Rus- 
sia differed from the rest because its support 
was openly given to what it had wrongly asses- 
sed as a popular regime. The other countries 
involved, according to. Mamdahl, quickly rec- 
ognized the true nature of Arnin’s rule, but for 
economic reasons continued to trade with 
Uganda covertly and so sustained the regime. 
They used a variety : pf agbhries to conceal their 
activities while on the surface they condemned 
what was happening in Uganda with steadi y 

Mo^n^ndi^ation.Keiya’sbostllilytoAmin, 

isseen to be entirely the result of British press- 

ure. Only Libya, unaccountably, 

have intervened for whatmight be described as 

fc altrufctic"m 0 *.*v*s- Ultimately 

elded that Amtn must be replaced by ^ther 

pliant instrument of Western 

fore popular resentment overthrewhim adds 

made clear is how so notably anti-imperialist a 


country as Tanzania could be seen to fill this 
role. _• 

The strength of the book lies in the evidence 
accumulated to demonstrate the commercial 
involvement of powers which claimed to be 
horrified by Amin’s excesses. In this respect 
the US comes off particularly badly. The ex- 
tent to which American public concern for the 
people of Africa has been tainted by private 
cynicism and personal interest is perhaps only 
now appreciated. The ineptitude with which 
Britain has bandied its relations with Uganda 
since independence is still scarcely recognized. 
Yet, oddly enough in view of the covert nature 
of the activities described by Mamdani , most of 
the evidence cited in support of his argument is 
taken from sources readily available at the time 
of the events concerned, such as The Times, 
the International Herald Tribune and the New 
York Times. 

To argue that Amin drew support from, if 
pne’ wishes, “neo-imperiallst" powers is one 
thing - though to describe every overseas com- 
pany which had interests in Uganda as “mono- 
polist” in order- to support (he authors theory 
is to carry invective a little far. But did he 
survive as long as he did solely because: of that 
support? Did not the.fact that Uganda’s soil is 
so remarkably fertile that most people could 
survive °n its produce in spiiq of the havoc 
wrought by, Amin upon the country’s exchange 
econotny ptaysome part?, Itwas no tin fact “the - 
people" who suffered most under Amin's ter- 
ror. It wps those individuals who distinguished 
themselves from “the people" - the intel- 
ligentsia, the entrepreneurs., Indeed, the very 
agents of heo-imperialism whom the author 
condemns. r 

This is not to suggest that “the people” of 
Uganda rejoiced in Amin’s rfgirae but only 
that the circumstances of Uganda made it less 
iikeiy that a popular uprising would overthrow 
.. him. Hie lead had to coihe from outside. It had 
- to be taken by Africans and If-Uganda exiles 
were too divided or too weak to take the initia- 


tive successfully alone it had to be done in 
conjunction with another African country 
which had the courage to flout the Orgajiiza- 
tion of African Unity’s non-interventionist 
policy. Overt Western intervention would - 
have aroused an immediate outcry of neo-im- 
perialism, even from those countries which 
condemned Amin whole-heartedly. Mamda- 
ni’s contention that America simply used the 
Tanzanian invasion to reassert its own neo- 
imperialist aims may be true in part. But the 
implication that “the people" of Uganda are 
now doomed to an indefinite future of ex- 
ploitation does little credit to the spirit of those 
striving to bring peace and stability to their 
country. 

“The political hegemony of Afrikaner 
nationalism”, write Andrd du Toil and Her- 
mann Giiiomee in their introduction to Afri- 
kaner Political Thought: Analysis and Docu 
nients. Volume 1: 1 780-/850 (309pp. Universi- 
ty of California Press. £31.75. 0 52004319 7}, is 
"fraught with consequences for the future. 
Afrikaner asirandancy ... is a fact, and 
Afrikaner. political thinking a matter of con- 
sequence. At the very least, the racial policies 
and ideologies of the Nationalist regime arc 
liable to be major fgcal points in the evolving 
pattern of conflict as long as the regime 
relpnins in; power.” The authors iiave set out to 
provide the first large-scale, systematic study 
in the field- As they point out, various concep- 
tions of ‘‘Afrikaner political thinking" are to be- 
. found in the' literature, but these are often 
stereotypes derived from a very restricted 
range of sources and showing scant regard for 
the actual historical context. Tire documentary 
material is. arranged under five main heads: 
“The colonial crisis, labour and slavery 1780- 
1840“; "Law, order and equality 17R0-1860”; 
"The politics and morality of frontier conflict 
1780-1870; "Settlement, conquest and trek 
18U0-18G0”;ranjd "Colonial- grievances, -civil, 
liberties and self-government 1778-1854”. 
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The economy as laboratory 


David Gallagher 



R. FFRENCH-DAVISand others (Editors) 

Qud pasd con la economfa chUena? Es t udios 
Piiblicos No 1 1, Winter 1983 
134pp. Santiago: Centro de Estudios Publicos. 
ALEJANDRO FOXLEY (Editor! 
Rccoiutriiccto’nccondmica para lademocracfa 

i 340pp. Santiago: Aconcagna. 

For the past twenty years, Chile has been a 
myth for various groups of intellectuals and 

j politicians round the world. For American 

i democrats of the New Frontier and the Great 
Society in the 1960s. it was the model constitu- 
tional democracy which proved that develop- 
ing countries could be decent, moderate and 
free. With the triumph of Allende in 1970, 
Chile became the new frontier for the Euro- 
pean left, shaken by the events of Prague ami 
by the suspicion that Cuba had become a totali- 
tarian state: Chile had proved, this time, not 
only (hat a Marxist government could be freely 
elected, but also that it could govern within a 
framework of democratic pluralism, notwith- 
standing economic chaos. Since the death of 
Allende in 1973, Chile has became South Afri- 
ca's rival as the country decern people of the 
left most love to hate. The very thought of 
Chile or of Pinochet can provoke, in some 

- people, the most genuine emotions of outrage. 

Since the military coup Chile has also be- 
come an economic myth. From 1976 to 1981, 
when the economy grew 52 per cent in six 
years, it was the laboratory which proved the 
virtues of economic freedom and the Chicago 
School's “global monetarism" (two entirely 
different things which frequently get lumped 
together). Since 1982, when the economy 
shrank by more than 14 per cent. Chile has 

- «. provided sweet revenge for every conceivable 

kind of economic interventionist , and even for 
"early Chicago" orthodox monetarists in the 
Friedman tradition. Finally, it has become, in 
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overthrow Pinochet, who has so far been able 
effortlessly to divide and rule his way through 
the crisis. This is partly because the opposition 
leaders, currently in disarray, seem to be out of 
touch with the enormous changes that have 
pccurrcd in Chile oyer the past ten years. 

. These changes have much to do with the 
Chicago-inspired "economic model'' , which 
had its first, tentative beginnings in 1974. What • 
has really been, happening to the Chilean econ- 
r : omy since then? No doubt a copious literature 
will emerge in English in 'due course. In the 
meantime, the best cross-section of views cur- 
rently ‘available .can be found -in the Winter 
number of the journal Estudios Piiblicos . 
where four leading Chilean economists, whose 
positions range from left, to unreconstructed 
. .Chicagoan, attempt. to answer the question. 

. The Chilean free-market '‘economic model'’ 

. . can now be seen as having passed through two 
distinct stages, The first runs frprrt 1974 to 
1979, In the first two years the prices of more 
tluui 3i000 different goods were freed, as were 
interest rates, and more than 200 companies. 
Including most of (he banks, which had been 
nationalized or interfered with. by the Allende 
government, were returned to the private sec- 


theory was that with a fixed exchange rate in a 
country open to world trade and international 
capital flows, domestic prices would in time 
equal external prices. Current account im- 
alances were important, hecause they were 
automatically balanced by the capital account: a 
small country's demand for capital could not 
possibly exceed supply hecause of the enormous 
asymmetry of scale of scale between inter- 
national capital flows and domestic demand. 

What went wrong with this seductive theory, 
which had only just been developed in Chica- 
go, and is in fact hard to refute on a purely 
theoretical level? Why did the Chilean 
economy crash in 1982, when in 1981V I Chile 
seemed to be Friedman's Promised Land, 
where Chileans were exercising their freedom 
to choose between a bewildering variety of 
imported goods, if not between politicians, and 
where standards of living were rising on a mas- 
sive scale and not. ns some claim, just for the 
chosen few? Chilean inflation did indeed come 
to equal external inflation, but unfortunately it 
took two years. In the meantime a differential 
of about 25 per cent had been building up. 
Towards the end of this period of “delay", 
Chilean manufacturers were competing with 
imported goods which were often subsidized at 
their country of origin, and then benefited 
from an enormous exchange-rate susidy. The 
result was a monumental and unsustainable 
import boom. 

In 1981. while the world was in recession, 
Chile grew at the rate of 6 per cent on the back 
of a current-account deficit that reached a re- 
markable 121 per cent of exports and 16 per 
cent of GNP, all of it financed by an equivalent 
increase in foreign credit provided by bankers 
who should have known better. According to 
the model, the current-account deficit did not 
matter. Yet any banker could and should have 
told the Chilean authorities, even in 1979, that 
persistent deficits, tend to run into trouble in 
the' real world, because the international flow 
of capital is channelled through a small number 
of international banks (in the case of Chile 
sqtyte,60Q of . them) each of which has a “counpy 
limit*'' fbr eacb borrower . expressed'as a prd- 
porlion of its own capital. If Hie borrower’s de- 
mand for funds grows more quickly than the 
bank’s capital, the “country limit” is sooner or 
later reached, most likely when the borrower’s 
demand for funds is greatest, because by this 
time the sheer size of his debt will have gener- 
ated a huge interest bill. Most bnrtkers did not 
warn the authorities because they were too busy 
chasing after mandates For new business in order 
to “fill their limits''. 1 '■ 

In June 1982, the Chilean authorities caved 
in and devalued. Over the previous twelve 
months there had been, on top of everything, a 
massive deterioration in Chile's terms of trade. 
Far from automatically balancing the current 
account, the capital account was in deficit too, 
•as investors got cold feet, Little by little the 
' banks Started to remove what short-term funds 
they could. By January 1983, their "herd in- 
stinct” Was provoking a stampede and Chile 
finally joined tho long line of Latin American 
countries' currently renegotiating their debt, 

It seems clear today that the real exchange- 
rate distortions of “global monetarism” - a 
theory insistently pressed on Chile’s economic 
authorities by their former professdrs in 1979- 
were enough to spoil what had been a genuine 


bank deposits carelessly, to expand their 
conglomerates, but they cannot be blamed for 
not following rules that did not exist. Econo- 
mic freedom, like other freedoms, is bound to 
go astray if there are no rules which take 
account of human weakness, particularly in 
countries where entrepreneurs had no experi- 
ence of real freedom. Finally, the Chicago 
Boys were probably too idealistic, too eager to 
contract a new economy, too contemptuously 
unwilling to salvage existing virtues in Chilean 
society. 

Despite these qualifications, it is important 
to identify what went wrong with the Chilean 
economy and to remember that Chile's neigh- 
bours are all in crisis, despite their very different 
economic models. Time could be on the 
Chicago Boys' side, because the mammoth 
public-sector “investment projects” spurred by 
foreign borrowing in Venezuela, Brazil and 
Argentina may turn out to he far more danger- 
ous to those countries than Chile’s over-invest- 
ment in Japanese motor-curs. Until the end of 
1980, Chile's foreign debt had remained stable 
in real terms, and in five years the economy 
had grown 52 per cent. Without the massive 
debt increase in 1981, the country would not 
now be over-indebted. Global monetarism has 
made it possible, also, for politicians to say that 
“the market failed", although, if anything, fix- 
ing the exchange rate was a gross distortion of 
the market. 

The essays in Reconstruccidn Econdmica 
para la Democracia. written by a group of 
mainly Christian Democrat economists, take it 


as a foregone conclusion that the market h« 
failed, and that Chile must return to elaborate 
planning and complex discretionary regula- 
lion. This would no doubt work if the planners 
and regulators turned out to be the books own 
academically impeccable authors. Unfortn 
fialely. in practice, the effects of bureaucratic 
discretion depend oil the knowledge and 
morality of the bureaucrats who exercise it 
Despite Chile’s poor human-rights reconi 
and massive unemployment, the opposition 
have not been able to mobilize much hostility 
to Pinochet. Why? Perhaps because the enor- 
mously simplified free-market systems has 
greater support than is normally imagined. 
Most Chileans probably are no longer con- 
vinced that the State can solve all their 
problems, or that a complex web of regulations 
(as opposed to clear, uniform rules) will make 
the economy more efficient. Social security 
was privatized in 1981, and opposition politi- 
cians lake it for granted that it should now be 
renationalized. But the million-plus members 
of the new system may well think differently. 
Despite their colossal mistakes, Ihe Chicago 
Boys may well have changed the framework of 
economic debate in Chile, and political de- 
magogues may not find life easy there in the 
future. Chileans have become accustomed to 
ministers who know and explain the trade-offs 
involved in decision-making, and before taking 
massively to the streets, they will need to be 
convinced that the Opposition is able not only 
to feel strongly about democracy but also to 
run the country efficiently. 


The music of socialism 
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Vfctor: An Unfinished Song 

278pp. Cape. £8,95 (paper buck, £4.95). 
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Spending a late-night hour or two at the Per) a 
de los Parra was one of the most stimulating 
musical experiences available to a short-term 
resident in Chile in the late 1960s. The Pefln 
(the term means roughly “informal club” in 
this context) operated in on old-fashioned, 
rather' shabby house along a down-at-heel 
street leading off the main avenue of Santiago. 
It generally came to life around midnight. 
Among those who regularly sang there - 1 re- 
member very well Ihe striking impression his 
singing made on me the first time I heurd it 
in those surroundings - was Vfctor Jara, the 
subject of this absorbing (and in its final sec- 
tions tragic) memoir, written by the singer’s 
English widow. 

The Pefla de los Parra had been created in 
the mid-1960s by the folk-singers Angel und 
Isabel Parra, children of the Chilean folklorlsta 
and singer Violeta Parra. (Her reputation , now 
immense, only really began to spread after the 
appearance of the record of her “Last Com- 
positions” in 1966, which was followed soon 
afterwards by her suicide In February 1967.) 
Over the next few years/ It became the focal 
point (In some sense the birthplace) of the 
“New Chilean Song” - a musical trend that 
subsequently Had an enormous influence 
throughput Latin America. Its distinguishing 
ftaturesIjicWdeda reje'fctlon of tjie rijek', com- 
■rbirrial p6pularmuSic(aV well As “prettified” 
folk music) of the time; a quest by the musi- 
cians concerned f6r authentic sources of Chil- 
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peasant family in the days before agrarian re- 
form touched the Chilean countryside, Jan 
had popular roots that were undeniably deeper 
than is the case with most Chilean artists. After 
a false start in a closed religious order, Bad a 
year’s military service (something almost never 
experienced by better-off Chileans), he found 
his way into the theatre, establishing himseJfs 
one of the most creative directors of thelWk 
Although strongly interested in folk musk 
from early on, it wus not until a guitar w« 
thrust into his hands one night at the Pefla de 
los Parra that he really began to achieve farw 
in this field. From then. It was Increasingly to 
dominate Iris life: several of his pieepjw 
rightly regarded us classics of the New CM* 
Song. 

fn 1970, with the election of Salvador 
Allende to the Chilean presidency, thBfflittw 
movement heenme consciously and prou J 
partisan in support of his Unidad rop\ 
coalition in its ill-fated attempt to steerCtu 
the direction of socialism. Whatever else m 
be sold of the Chilean Left in the years uw- 
73, it undoubtedly had a unique, powertuiaw 
attractive musical flavour. (Jwa vtto ® _ 
words of the U P‘s catchy campaign so t 
Venceremos.) Joan Jam’s memoir g ve . 
reader a good impression - ^ 

angled from the allendista viewpoin 
passionately hers while these events w 
of the growing atmosphere of tension • JJT 
tlcal polarization that set in during 
thousand days in office. Jara hmwe 
immediate victim to the sickening vl ° 0 f 
accompanied the military ,l j t p^- c «, ct - B | f d 
September 1973, whan General 
his colleagues wrote their brutal/?/ ^ 
ean democracy. Jara was arrested^ : 0 ]969, 
the Estadio Chile (the stadium where, . 
he had won joint first prize in tne ^ ## 
of the New Chilean Song); and wi h JL*.|ieiii? 
• viciously beaten and wounded,^ . Q f her 
Anally shot. Joan Jara’s ms#** /jm 
husband’s last hours, and her i .^mcd 
way in which she had to reclaim ^ 
body from the crowded morgue , . ^ tot y. 
vide a harrowing finale to her weli-tai -r 
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campaigns tend not to succeed- j^ a 

predicted' that; Victor Jara utt* 

. place, and a respected P Jace ' • 

betfer.times comeito.thatiSJun ty* • 
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George de Lacy Evans wns a Peninsular veter- 
an of ojmmenduble dash and bravery. He sur- 
vived to be the oldest divisional commander in 
the Crimean War, a full general, and a GCB. 
Bui he was also radical MP for Rye in 1831-2, 
md for Westminster from 1833 to 1841 and 
(mm 1846 to 1865. He emhruccd political con- 
troversy with such impetuosity und fervour 
that Charles Grevilte described him (albeit in- 
accurately) as a republican. 

However, the paradox is misleading. 
Evans's career is the embodiment of a once 
well-established, although now defunct, tradi- 
tion. Like many other officers of the British 
army, he came from Ireland; like many more, 
his forebears were not aristocratic but minor 
gentry and even military: indeed he could in- 
clude two Austrian field-marshals among his 
immediate ancestors. But British military pro- 
fessionalism before the late nineteenth century 
did not exclude political involvement. Be- 
tween 1734 and 1832, as Edward Spiers re- 


minds us, one in six MPs came from military 
backgrounds, and seventy-one did so in 1852. 
Nor were the political sympathies of those 
officers the conservative ones of stereotype. 
Within Parliament. Colonel Thomas Perronet 
Thompson was a far more effective radical 
than Evans; without, two of his contempor- 
aries - the brothers Charles (the 
myopic and hirsute conqueror of Scindc) and 
William Napier (the ill-tempered historian of 
the Peninsula)- were also radicals who became 
generals. 

The radicalism of these military men had 
strong paternalist connotations. It was not at 
odds with, but grew from, their military ser- 
vice . Their knowledge of the common soldier’s 
living conditions - and the need to improve 
them - underpinned their wider political con- 
victions. In his time, Evans argued for the bal- 
lot. triennial Parliaments, and the repeal of the 
Com Laws. But like many other radicals of 
1832, in a couple of decades he began to look 
less innovative. Household, not universal, suf- 
frage was his battle-cry. In 1852 and 1859, he 
favoured the middie-class and propertied 
Volunteers over the conscripted, and therefore 
more egalitarian, Militia. In 1852 itself, Cob- 
den called Evans “a sham radical”. By now 
Evans’s military background was pulling him 
away from the nostrums of mainstream 
reformers. Military retrenchment, which he 
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M-l,D(uinton's book is the seventh in o series 
of Studies ip Urban History, started by the late 
'*•/• Dyes. The quality of previous books in 
iheseries, and of Dr Daunton's own past work, 
particularly his Coal Metropolis : Cardiff 1870- 
'”4, encouraged high expectations of this 
TO lume: they were not disappointed. Concen- 
on the bye-law era of working-class 
[l0Us ^g, Daunton combines very different 
PJ^Pcctives to illuminate a complex topic: 
of physical form, class culture, distinctive 
habit, and particular personal preference, 
ne consideration which he gives to the evolu- 
°nof the house as a Home, as a unit for living, 
“flowed to obscure those larger issues 
JJf* muc h vex the historian: the place of 
in the economy and In political con- 
JJW* On-the contrary, Daunton Integrates 
subject bolter than any historian before 

/Jj® book opens with a critical assessment of 
(Icing, housing and planning histories, in 
whcular the “Whig” view that state-subsi- 
7*4 local authority housing was the inevit- 
e Outcome of the failures of both free-mar- 
® n 9 Philanthropic activities. Daunton pro- 
to examine the realignment, which 
rjttjed ip the course of the nineteenth cen- 
behvee n public plate and private space. 
8Poa dear of trading and recreation was 
streets and transferred t^j formal 


Profiles, civic park's and sports sta- 
jJJJ? * ^fthe satne time space within tlie home 
.. ti 9° ei !went : significant re-allocation of 
.^fSihew technologies and cultural prefer- 
themselveafelt. Daunton has aired 
w ^^^“f^edntained in these chapters in 
published ess&ys, but; they bear 
$ ^panded form 1 arid act as 
in S!?! P/®hmmaries to the work that follows 
DmS* ^ tiiajoT changes in housing 

jntefjpr \B«ge. : " 

■UWey.of domihant 
^ "?i®nt Iqcaiities, these being 
' Coat atn^f ^ 01 ^ ort { he theme of the seif- 
• JviDbwS SS W? 5 ?n important exception 

' iferilS? 1 PM.® .of Scottish cities arid parts 
^Atrn ^ n 5)arid,whei-eVarieties of tene- 

housing vVere built, 1 
• • fht i2^“f^l»tibrial in the British Isles, 
common in large parts 

andtheiiu^Hml? 

Bnglhridt riot Scot : 


land, distinctive? Daunton subjects all the va- 
rious factors involved, economic, political and 
cultural, to a searching examination, and in so 
far as the issue can be resolved, resolves it in 
the most convincing way I have read. 

He next turns to analyse the complex topic of 
rents and rates, surveying the motives and in- 
terests of each type of owner and investor: 
private, public, philanthropic, and utopian. 
But the central question here emerges in his 
lengthy discussion of the relations between 
landlords and tenants and landlords und public 
authorities: of why no strong political influence 
was Wielded by the numerically substantial 
class' of small house-owners. And, in a sum- 
mary review of trends after 1914, Daunton also 
poses the vital argument about the compatibil- 
ity between social welfare provision by the gov- 
ernment and economic growth. Any one who 
wishes to debate the issue of whether the pri- 
vate housing sector - that is, of small owners 
supplying bouses for rent - failed or was killed 
off by government, will find intelligent 
ammunition in this book. 

There are certain reservations to make. In 
advancing the case that the small owner was 
increasingly disadvantaged in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, Daun- 
ton underplays the extent to which the law 
remained weighted against local authority in- 
tervention. In other respects, too, his picture 
will need modification, but he has produced a 
more complete picture than we have yet had. 
Of course, he has benefited from a number of 
important studies published in recent years, 
bearing not so much on housing as on the prop* 
erty market generally. The most notable of 
these is A vner Offer’s Property and Politics 
1870-1914 , (1981); Daunton formulates sever- 
al qualifications to Offer’s thesis that there Wa^ 
a crisis in the Edwardian property market. He 
does not doubt that a crisis existed , from falling 
capital values and the diminished profitability 

of housing; rather he questions whether it was 
irreversible, whether a permanent .change in 
the property market had taken place, and 
whether - had there been no war in 1914 - a 
cyclical recovery was possible. 

Much, research has gone into this book- . 
Some is a re-working of regular sources, par- 
liamentary papers especially; but Daunton also 
makes a painstaking use of local archive?, from 
the north-east in particular, ^h ere he was 
based before moving to London. His own 
wanderings stimulate (he my observanoivHiat 
in the course of research and writing lived u\ 
three bye-law house*, and he puzzles about the 
implications for our estimation of current unk 

verslty salaries and P re ^^ ^P” sin ^ s !®"^ r * * 
thafan academic of the 1980s should aspire to 
own a teriaced house de^ 
die or worki ng-cldas occupancy before the Firsl . 
World War; - 


embraced with enthusiasm in the 1830s, made 
less sense to him in the context of a possible 
French invasion or a renewed Russian threat. 

lronicully, Evans's impact on urmy reform 
was limited. Despite his combat experience 
and despite his cultivation of the press (lie was 
even kind to W. H. Russell in 1854), he could 
achieve little as a back-bench MP. He believed 
that conditions of service should be improved 
so as to attract a better class of recruit. His 
emphasis therefore lay on rewards rather than' 
punishment; he was a particularly vociferous 
opponent of flogging. But. while he urged en- 
lightenment in (he Commons, he found himself 
unable to effect it in practice. In 1835, he took 
the British Auxiliary Legion to Spain, in order 
to fight for Queen Isabella against the Carlisle. 
With inadequate time to train and prepare his 
under-strength and hastily recruited force, and 
with pay constantly in arrears, morale dwin- 
dled, sickness was rampant, and discipline 
proved fragile. 

It is not the least of our debts to Dr Spiers 
that he provides us with a full account of the 
Legion's doings. In many ways this campaign 
was the highlight of Evans's career. It wus not, 
on balance, a glorious episode. Moreover, the 
failings were at least in pnrt those of the com- 
mander. Despite his remarkably varied and 
valuable military apprenticeship (he attended 
the artillery and engineers’ school at Wool- 
wich, served as a subaltern in the infantry and 
cavalry, was on the Quartermaster General’s 
staff in 1814, and even picked up the Naval 
General Service medal), he proved a suspect 
tactician and worse disciplinarian. Like many 
others of the same generation, his skills were 


those of Ihe subaltern - courage and dash on 
the battlefield. 

He was therefore no more an outstanding 
soldier than he wns a distinguished politician. 
A poor orator, lie too frequently let his own 
sense of personal injustice, which though great 
was largely without foundation, determine his 
actions. Thus his wish to ubolish the purchase 
of commissions was motivated less by the 
objective needs of the army than by his convic- 
tion that (he system had thwarted his own early 
promotion: this was particularly ironic when 
the heavy casualties of the Napoleonic Wars 
had actually had the effect of minimizing the 
importance of purchase in the current of prom- 
otion. He blamed his slow professional 
advancement after 1815 not on the real cause - 
the peacetime contraction of the army - but on 
persecution for his political proclivities. There 
is no evidence to substantiate his claim. 

Of course Evans’s campaigns left their 
legacy of poorly healed wounds and recurrent 
sickness. The cantankerous old veterans of the 
Peninsula are more deserving of our sympathy 
when wc remember the constant physical dis- 
comfort under which they daily laboured. 
None the less, the future Lord Clarendon’s 
verdict, when minister in Madrid, thnt Evans 
was “a man of mighty intentions and small 
performance”, remains uncomfortably close to 
the mark. Dr Spiers’s conclusion is more char- 
itable. He has tracked down the Evans papers, 
such as they are, and he has made intelligent 
use of newspapers and of a wide range of un- 
published material to fill the considerable 
gaps. The result is the fullest and most gener- 
ous treatment that Evans deserves or is ever 
likely to get. 
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“Gentlemen’s children removed and provided 
for. Medical certificates provided if required." 
The certificates were of death and the notice 
was deposited in a West End letter-box in 1877. 
It was an item of evidence indicating the preva- 
lence of professional infanticides who mas- 
queraded as baby-farmers or foster-parents to 
illegitimate or otherwise unwanted children, 
Charlotte Winsqr, tried for murder in 1865, 
was reported to charge £3 to £5 to put away 
bastards. Margaret Waters * hanged in 1870, 
advertised her adoption agency in Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper and charged £5, “which 
sum includes everything". Eleven starving chil- 
dren were found in her house; also discovered 
were pawn tickets (all issued within two 
months) for over a hundred pieces of children’s 
clothing, including, we are informed, “two 
shirts bearing labels that suggested aristocratic 
’clientele," . 

It was out of public horror at incidents such 
as these that English volunteer morality mobil- 
ized first in Liverpool, later in London , to form 
what became in 1889 the National Society for 
the Prevenlion of Cruelty to Children. This 
book draws on the surviving records of the 
society,, as well as on government and other 
papers, to analyse the role of the NSPCC in 
English politics and society in the period until 
1908 when Herbert Samuel’s Children Act pas- 
sed into law. George K. Belli mer summarizes 
his three mqin themes as V the erosion of paren- 
tal power”, the “problem of class interest in 
morai reform" apd the “play between private 
and state, initiatives in social welfare’’, ■ : , ■' 

Professor Behlmcr Is rightly sceptical of two 
common notions concerning the activities of 
the NSPCC: first that it was merely an instru- 
ment of Victorian social control; second (hat 
child abuse was spread, £s it wore dehiowuti- 
cally, through all .layers of society. As to the 
first, he concedes that iii certain cases, notably 
in the society's long and. ynsuccessful attack on 
the . practice of child insurance (allegedly an 
Incentive to child murder), the NSPCC “bet- 
rayed qn insensibility to working-class culture 
that coloured inufch of (he social rehabilitation 
attempted by'voTuntiry further Jh« 


stances Ihe grotesque Christmas parly orga- 
nized by the society in 1899, when six hundred 
former child victims were entertained to tea, 
sweets and serenading by Dr Burnurdo’s boys’ 
band in King’s Hall, Holborn, while youthful, 
middle-class members of ihe NSPCC’s junior 
League of Pity siat In the gallery “riveted by the 
delightful sight of the joy they had given, and 
on which they were looking down”. Such 
cameos notwithstanding, Behlmer shows 
effectively, sometimes movingly, that work- 
ing-class people tended to see the NSPCC's 
•inspectors (“cruelty men") not as intrusive 
agents of middle-class morality but rather as 
defenders of values which they themselves 
shared. 

The NSPCC itself, determinedly nou-secta-‘ 
rian and class-blind in its propaganda, if not in 
ail its policies, always denied that child abuse 
was related to economic status. The lurid prop- 
aganda issued by the society delighted in cases 
of aristocratic malpractice which would give 
the lie to any notion that the NSPCC repre- 
sented an attempt by the middle class to police 
the family life of their inferiors. Yet more and 
more, particularly as the society concerned it- 
self with cases of suffering through ncglecl as 
well as direct violence, a correlation between 
poverty and child abuse emerged. . 

■ Although most of the society’s caSe records, 
have been destroyed .Behlmer makes excellent 
use of the statistical evidence hnd ■correspond- 
ence available in the society’s- central archive: • 
Happily, one'small cache of ense records, sixty- 
four in all, survive, all from the society's York 
inspectorate. By fortunate coincidence these 
cover the same years as B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree's classic survey of poverty in the city. By 
knitting these two sets- of material together 
Bell finer draws some suggestive conclusions 
confirming the general argument of the book, 

This elegantly written and finely balanced 
work of scholarship advances knowledge on 
several fronts: that oif evolving attitudes to chil- 
dren and the family in this period; that of the 
functions of moral ginger groups in Victorian' 
society.; and, most importantly, that of the 
trend towards “collectivism" jn social policy - 
thodgli Behlmer warns against too glib a use of 
-tlte term. Behlmer is perhaps a shade ungener- 
ous to Samuel as its moving spirit. It is in the 
exploration of the shifting no-mah’s-land be- 
tween voluntarism and state action that this 
book excels and indeed makes a useful con- 
tribution to our understanding of Edwardian 
Liberalism- in gerietnl. ' • ■ -V- i- '. 
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Pragmatics 
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The term “pragmatics" was first applied tn a 
branch of language-study by the philosopher 
Charles Morris in 1938. He used it to mark off 
investigation into "the relation of signs to in- 
terpreters" from syntax, as the study of “the 
formal relations of signs to one another", and 
semantics, as the study of "the relations of 
signs to the objects to which the signs are ap- 
plicable". But the eventual shape of a disci- 
pline is governed more by the nature of the 
work that is actually done during the progress 
of rnieliecruoJ enquiry than by the programm- 
atic formula tions of those who make no con- 
crete contributions to it. So after considering 
quite a variety of possible variations on Mor- 
ris's definition the author of the first major 
textbook on the subject, Stephen C. Levinson, 
has settled on an account that brings together 
a group of problem-areas that have been 
relatively well explored in Anglo-American 
philosophy and linguistics during the past 
thirty years. On his view pragmatics concerns 
those aspects of meaning and language-struc- 
* -ture that cannot be captured by a semantics 
which treats knowledge of the meaning of a 
declarative sentence as knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which it is true. 

The first topic therefore that Levinson in- 
cludes is deixis, which concerns the complex . 
ways in which the reference of demonstratives, 
pronouns, adverbs of time and place, tensed 
verbs, etc, may depend on their context of 
utterance. And he argues that the richness and 
*" Variety of linguistic phenomena in this area 
resist capture by the familiar strategies of 
philosopher-logicians for bringing them within 
the scope of semantics. The second topic is th at 
■ v - q>{ ?. Grice (ms called "conversational 

UnpUcatUre^, where we ate concerned with 
what the general principles of conversational 
behaviour entitle us to infer from a person's 
having uttered b particular sentence in a given 
. context. For example, since these general prin- 
ciples create a presumption that an informant 
will tell me everything that he should, we can 
inferfrom the doctor’s report **Thfe driver hnsa 
fractured wrist" that the driver Has no worse 
.injuries. And. Levinson thinks that Grice's 
work also affords a point of entry Into the 
T ._problem of metaphor. . 

The third topic Is that of. presupposition , 
which takes its origin from P. F. Strawson’s 
famous dispute with.Beflraqd Russell about 
. whether an assertion of a sentence that lacks a 
proper referent, like "The King of France is 
wise", is to be thought false, as Russell argued, 

■ or as lacking any truth-value at all, on the 
ground that, as Strawson argued; it presup- 
poses what is not in fact the case. Levinson's . 
fourth topic Is that of speech-acts . recent work 

• on which has developed mainly '.out of J. L. 

1 Austin’s discussion of what he called “illocu- 
tionary acts" -t ie, of what is done in uttering a 
sentence as distinct from what the sentence 
itself says or .what effects are caused by its 
^utterance. (For example, the illocutionary 

• foree.QE'utterina "The door is ODen".fnav,be to 


linguists may find that its choice of topic is 
overmuch influenced by the philosophical as 
distinct from the linguistic tradition. Tlie omis- 
sion of most of what normally falls under the 
rubric of sociolinguistics does not matter so 
much here, since it has been adequately sur- 
veyed elsewhere. But some will be dis- 
appointed to find no systematic treatment of 
prosodic factors in pragmatics, like stress or 
intonation, and little reference to languages 
other than English. Levinson excuses these 
omissions on (he ground that so little work has 
yet been done in the relevant fields. However, 
it is arguable that a survey of what has been done 
and some delineation of the main gaps would 
have silenced such criticism altogether. 

More surprising perhaps is Levinson's fail- 
ure to take into account J . F. Ross’s important 
contribution to semantics in Portraying Anal- 
ogy, which was published by the Cambridge 
University Press in I9K1. One of the theses for 
which Ross argues very cogently - much more 
cogently perhaps than others, like (he present 
reviewer, have ever done - is that the semantic 
identity of a term, as determined by the set of 
co-applicable and semantically distinct words, 
is analogically covariartt with certain differ- 
ences in linguistic context, and that it will not 
do to treat (wo such divergent patterns of 
occurrence for the same word-form as mere 
homonyms. Consider the occurrence of 
"cold", for example, in "He caught the cold 
from her" and in "He tried to measure the cold 
by calculating the freezing time for water." If 
this thesis is followed through, a number of 
consequences emerge that are rather serious 
for Levinson's standpoint. 

First, it now comes to be rather doubtful 
whether the possibility of a truth-conditional 
semantics can just be taken for granted. 
According to the standard conception of such a 
semantics, it is constructed by a system of pro- 
jection from the satisfaction-conditions for its 
elementary predicates, which are assumed to 
be Finite in number and semantically invariant 
under change of linguistic context. But, if in- 
stead those predicates may vary then satisfac- 
tion conditions : with their linguistic context, 
then the variety of these satisfaction-con- 
ditions is not necessarily finite and it is certainly 
not obvious how a truth-conditional semantics 
is to be constructed. We may suppose that in 
childhood some of the meonings of each 
elementary predicate are learned in context 
and that an indeterminately large number of 
others cati then be generated by exploiting 
appropriate analogies in accordance vyith a fin- 
ite number of learned or innate principles. 
Maybe these principles of semantic analogy 
will one day be formalized. But as yet there is 
no treatment of them that remotely approxim- 
ates the rigour of Tarski’s theory of truth- 
conditions. Any characterization of pragmatics 
that exploits the idea of a truth-conditional 
semantics; ns being something well defined and 
well understood; is accordingly called ihto 
questjon 1 . • ■ 

Second, the open-ended ness and semantic 
creativity of language, which Ross’s thesis 
underlines, makes it much more plausible than 
Levinson allows that the structure of metaphor 
is fundamentally a ppblem for semantics 
rather than for pragmatics.! Admittedly it \i a 
matter for pragmatics to investigate the con- 
ditions tinder Which an utterance of the sentence 


it is presented us a topic (u he studied via an 
investigation of conversational implicn lures. 

Third, if words can vary their semantic 
identity under changes of linguistic context . wc 
can explain within semantics why certain logi- 
cal particles of natural language like "and”, 
"or", etc. sometimes have a purely truth-func- 
tional sense and sometimes do not. Compare, 
for example, the sentence "It is true dial the 
old king has died of a heart uttack and it is also 
true that a republic has been declared, hut the 
events did not occur in that order" with (he 
sentence "They got married and a hahy was 
born." Of course, for simple sentences of this 
kind we seem to be able to achieve just as good 
an explanation in terms of Gricean impl Ma- 
tures. It is a standing presumption of conversa- 
tional practice that, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, events are reported in their actual order 
of occurrence. So (hough this presumption is 
cancelled in the first of the above two sen- 
tences, it may be supposed to be operative in 
the second; the semantics of "and" is (hen the 
same in both sentences, and only the implic- 
ature is different. But Levinson, who favours 
this type of explanation, does not take the 


measure of its long established difficulties In 
partieulai he does not show how the Gricean 
explanation could work satisfactorily for more 
complex sentences. How could it capture for 
example, the compatibility of the truth of '’if s 
republic has been declared and the old king has 
died of a heart attack, then the king’s suppor- 
ters will revolt" with the falsehood of "If the 
old king lias died of a heart uttnek and a repub- 
lic has been declared, then (lie king's suppor- 
ters will revolt"? ^ 

Levinson's book, therefore, needs to be read 
with a good deal of caution. It is not always, 
though it is quite often, a genuine textbook. in 
the standard sense of being a record of gener- 
ally received doctrine. This holds especially in 
regard to the location of the frontier between 
semantics and pragmatics and the treatment of 
topics in that frontier-zone. But exciting and 
important new subjects often tend to exagger- 
ate the size of their domains, and to stake onl 
more territory than they can legitimately 
occupy. Instead of grudging pragmatics a few 
such fa/in tie jetmesse, we should be grateful to 
Levinson for his lucid and stimulating con- 
tribution to current discussions. 
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Philosophical discussions of the human or so- 
cial sciences are rarely self-contained. As they 
seem condemned to compare and contrast the 
social with the natural sciences, they must draw 
on a conception of the latter. Gilles-Gaston 
Granger’s conception of the natural sciences 
differs in some significant respects from those 
familiar to English-speaking philosophers of 
science, and this is potentially both an aid and 
an obstacle to the reception of this translation 
of his Penste formeUe et sciences tie Thomme 
(Paris, 1960). On the one hand, since consider- 
able time is spent explaining his position, the 
book may well interest even those who are not 
specifically concerned with the problems of the 
social sciences. On the other, the discussion of 
the social sciences may be felt to be beside the 
point because based on an unfamiliar concep- 
tion of science. 

The aim of any science is, according to Gran- 
ger, the construction of coherent and effective 
models of phenomena. The emphasis on effec- 
tive models marks his opposition to the idea of 
speculative science; for him, twentieth-century 
science is applied science, a theoretically in- 
formed technological activity. His concern is 
with scientific practice , not merely with scien- 
tific theories. Moreover, he argues (against 
many Marxists) that the process of abstraction, 
the operation of formal thought, is one not of 
disinterested and merely speculative play, but 
a fruitful phase of praxis, The case which Gran- 
ger makes for the crucial role of formal thought 
in the social sciences rests on this idea, that 
it plays an active and creative role in ex- 
perimental and applied science. This is spelt 
out in his difficult but important chapter on 
axjpmatizing and structuring. Here it is implicit 
that scl ertceTs' thepri(kiu^'ofah'&et ive red§on, a. 
jrea&bh Which; is" Always, practical and whose 
practicality rehders impossible the reduction of 
the rational tO the logical. “The only thing that 
can be logical is the form of an abstract dis- 
course . . . The only thing that can be rational 
is an approach of thought that, wants in the best 
way to dominate the relation of symbolic con- 
struction .to experience /. . 7 Logic and 
reason eraetge as dual modalities of rational 
thought. If this Is'so, Granger argues, a' sclent 
tific .explanation of human behaviour should 
reflect' th|s dii$l }ty; ;but whereas we have sysf 
teihs'of'bdncepts for modelling logical activity 
we lack clear conceptual expression of the rela- 
tionbetweeri logiennd tea$op. Moreover,’ th£ 
prqdutf iorfpfa forpial systepiatizatidn Of such, 
concepts is rendered prdblemhticf by Granger’s 
■ own (I thijnk cpfteqt) insistence that to enuftci- 
ate, principles ofieason.in general is ah illusory 
undertaking. The problem is 1 (os^e how formal •• 
thought can gist)a grip here! r c.o v«:. 
; 'i 7 - : : l ! . •'■V'- '.'.-H ,/i . I ,; . i. I j; * 

. i . M * ! y hi '• Vii i i.* i j * > » ; , , j / i I'm 


The idea that science aims at the construc- 
tion of models is what justifies the claim that 
formal thought is essential to the development 
of any science, and it reflects Granger's view 
that the method of all sciences, natural as well 
as social, is, and has been, that of structural 
analysis. This is argued by reference to an 
analysis of the role of language in science. Here 
Granger follows Bachelard. distinguishing 
sharply between common-sense thought ar- 
ticulated in everyday language, and concep- 
tual. scientific thought structured by the syn- 
tactical organization of the symbolic systems it 
deploys. Drawing on the work of communica- 
tions engineers, Granger contrasts informa- 
tional (semantic) languages, oriented towards 
designating, with the polyvalent languages of 
science, whose principal function is not the 
designation of objects but the articulation 
syntactic relations. The development of sudu 
language is seen as an essential part of lb* 

process of attaining a demythologized.conap' 

lual "ddcoupage” of fact; the “ddcoupage * 
human facts presents a special difficulty be- 
cause human uctions have an immediate sig- 
nificance in virtue of their location wiuw". 
socially structured whole. Thus the 
nomentt are. from the outset. 
structured, us "pseudo-objects of ***** 
"The organisation of lived human expend* 
(I'taOi by meditation on these mewiP 
carved out according to social practice, o e 
itself fallaciously us the ohject of science- 
is likened to defining the objects of pnysi 
complexes of qualitatively experienced Jensr 
tions. The socinl scientist is thus conn 
with the double temptntion of either renianw 
at the level of events ns experienced, w 
inappropriately eliminating all meaninfi -L 
ducing human fncts to physical P‘ ie I n ° ^ 
“The constitutive problem of the 
man ... is the transmutation of expew^, 
meanings into a universe of objectiyise 
ings.” But hbw Is this to be achieved^ • - 
Here Granger lakes suggestions fmm 
methods of operational- rcsearc . ^ 

which arise out of the encount' er b - ie< j . 

' ahd machines, where formal mc^es ^ . 

scope are developed for Immedla P ^ 
application and lead to wbnt he ca ^ 
ational dtcoupagf. The kind of model^^ 
aged are thus axiomatically -eh ■ -| 0 {- . 
cybernetic models; ineprp °r 8 11 ” ® - n r 0 nna' 
“energy flow?” overlaid by a t0 ^ck • 

t/on flows”: If we are to bui- Jd m ? ch Klea*.' • 
and via which we can commupieaw 

: we first have to analyse communiMtion ^ 

■ standpoint of the machine. But .. 

constitute first steps toward a set ^ich 

the notion of objective mean nf 
makes sense? Here we 
residual unease, one which b P?* . n ^ t. 

apparent paradoxicality of f bfl 1 . 

science of man (or bf obyec/fi'J , , jfsvya 
our ideals of sdeptifle objecfiwV . ^ ^ 
from the natural sden^s. ftp herio pieni^ 
ciently objective view of humJjF ; - 

seem to'iSe. sight of tl»t ^ 

hirninn. . ' 1 '• 1 ’ * . . ■ f':". i 
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Returning to our muttons 


A raptor resuscitated 


Juliet Clutton-Brock 

U.L. RYDER 
Sheep and Man 

846 pp. Duckworth. £55. 

07156 1 655 2 

-Search for sheep that shears itself"; the irony 
of this recent headline from 77ie Times 
(September 7, 1983) will not be lost on M. L. 
Ryder, who understands the stages of evolu- 
tion that have produced the modem, white 
domestic sheep with its continually growing 
fleece. Ryder describes how wild sheep and the 
primitive domestic breeds, which are brown, 
black and white in colour, have a hairy top-coat 
overlying an underfur of fine wool, and how 
both of these layers moult and are shed in the 
spring, as with most wild mammals. As a result 
of artificial selection in our highly domesti- 
cated sheep, both layers of the coat have be- 
come woolly and have lost the capacity to 
moult, which means that the fleece can be re- 
moved each summer by shearing without any 
loss of wool. In cold climates, where wool has 
been the most important material for clothing 
and bedding for thousands of years, the fleece 
lias been the most valuable part of the sheep, 
but now that there are alternatives to wool, in 
cheap synthetic materials, meat has become 
top priority and perhaps new breeds of sheep 
will be developed that will return to the moult, 
or casting of the fleece, after a gap of some 
4.000 years. 

Dr Ryder has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of sheep and this book is the outcome. It is 
divided into three sections, all profusely illus- 
trated. The first 180 pages are on sheep in 
ancient times, though including, rather oddly, 
the early Middle Ages in Europe; the second 
part, of 438 pages, is a gazetteer of sheep 
throughout the world, from the Middle Ages to 
the present; and this overlaps with the third* 
Kcfomi which is on sheep husbnndry, sheep 
products and the categories of modern breeds. 

Uke most 1 large &6rks, the book is uneven". 
Ryder probably knows more than anyone ab‘- 
°ut the development of the fleece, find his 
descriptidns of the different types of fleece, 
round which the whole book is built, are no 
sound. But the first section on the pre- 
hiMoijc. evidence for the domestication of 
'beep Is disappointing. Within the pnst ten 
pR there has been much investigation into 
the origins of the domestic sheep and its early 
diffusion; On this subject Ryder falls to be 
wthorltative and the section seems to have 
wn Written many years ngo. There has been 


some attempt to bring it up to date, with an 
insertion on the important work that has been 
carried out on the chromosomes of sheep, and 
the addition of some new references, but there 
can be little need for the descriptions of sheep 
remains retrieved from archaeological sites at 
the beginning of this century with the bizarre 
names given to them by their finders. 

An unfortunate confusion occurs through- 
out the book conceding the moufflon sheep 
from Corsica and Sardinia. It used to be 
thought that these were relicts of wild shee: < 
that previously inhabited Europe. It is now 
believed, from chromosome studies and from 
the lack of fossil evidence for wild sheep in 
Europe, that the moufflon are feral descen- 
dants of sheep taken to the Mediterranean dur- 
ing the neolithic period, just as the Soay sheep 
were taken, perhaps at a rather later date, to 
the islands of St Kitda in the Outer Hebrides, 
where they remain as a feral population. Ryder 
quotes this new hypothesis but otherwise 
writes throughout of the European moufflon as 
a truly wild sheep. It is now generally agreed by 
archaeozoologists that the main progenitor of 
the domestic sheep was the Asiatic moufflon, 
Ovis orientals, and it is wrong of Ryder to have 
reproduced a map showing finds of so-called 
mesolithic sheep in Europe and to imply that 
■ they came from a wild stock. The finds from 
northern Europe are all unsubstantiated in 
date and noije of them can be shown to be 
earlier than the domestication of sheep in the 
Near East. 

The central section of the book is packed 
with information on breeds, traditions, his- 
tory, geography, folklore and anecdotal 
accounts. It is unfortunate that many of the 
photographs here, mostly taken by the author, 
are very smudgy. Much of the information on 
the husbandry of sheep in northern Europe 
since the Middle Ages is taken from the second 
volume of Trow-Smith’s now classic work, 
written in 1959. Ryder is good on systems of 
pastoralism and trnnshumance, and the chap- 
ters on nomadic and sedentary husbandry, and 
sheep products, arc particularly Interesting 1 
and very well illustrated. 

In the final chapters Ryder attempts to clas- 
sify modern breeds of sheep according to their 
adaptation to climate and environment, and 
refers to the biochemical approach to the typ- 
ing of breeds, overlapping with the informa- 
tion already given in the early chapters. The 
index, although long, is inadequate and rather 
peculiar; what for example could be the point 
of giving seventy, page numbers under the 
heading, “numbers of sheep"? 


Christopher Lever 

J. A. LOVE 

The Return of the Sea Eagle 

227pp. Cambridge University Press. £15. 

0521255139 

In the pre-hisloric period the huge and im- 
pressive White-tailed Sea Eagle was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the British Isles. Since 
Anglo-Saxon times, however, when extensive 
tracts of woodland began to be felled and fen- 
lands drained for agricultural purposes, its 
habitat in lowland Britain has been steadily 
eroded, with a corresponding decline in the 
species’ population. Viable numbers could, 
however, have survived on the remoter coasts 
of north-wesLScotland and Ireland had not the 
human population in the nineteenth century 
increased and partially dispersed to the const, 
where changing land-usage brought man and 
eagle into conflict. As ill-informed shepherds 
and game-keepers reduced its numbers still 
further it became increasingly attractive to 
oologists and skin-col lectors. All raptors are 
especially susceptible to such persecution due 
to their relatively long life-span but slow rate of 
reproduction, and the White-tailed Sea Eugle 
was particularly vulnerable because of the 
accessibility of its eyries and the relative ease 
with which it could be poisoned with carrion. 
As a result of human persecution the last native 
Sea Eagles nested on the English mainland 
shortly before 1800 (a single pair appears to 
have survived on the Isle of Man until 1818), in 
Ireland in 1898 and on the mainland of Scot- 
land in 1901, though a pair is said to have 
nested on the Isle of Skye until 1916. 

The introduction and reintroduclion of spe- 
cies have for long been subjects of contention 
among conservationists, and the suggested 
criteria for such movements have been pub- 
lished in Reintroductions: techniques and ethics 
(World Wildlife Fund, Rome, 1976) and Wild- 
life introductions to Great Britain (Nature Con- 
. . foryancy <>iddl; 497#. These reports tfghtly 
conclude that reintroductions pf extinct native 
species are usually more areeptable than the 
introduction of aliens provided that the cause 
of extinction has been identified and largely 
removed (in general only those lost through 


Ernest Neal 

! J°n*Reethy • • 

\ S*_**? d Beast: The Natural and Unnatural 
•V of British Mammals. 

B1 andfo rd Press. £10,95. . 

^i -nian’s attitude to beast was largely - 
^m)ined by whether tlie animal was edible, 
Th[? e SS- pr .^annful to crops or .livestock.' .*: 
— Altitude . jidrsistSj but one suspects that 
• to ii» ' TOjniitive peoples there was. more 
^ than- that - judglng by the . . 

thfe-h-f >o tx «tingly executed by man- ; 

respect', understanding, ; 
tar ■uis? Wto all piay a part in moulding . 
: fcqn Freethy > 

! feelings and bqlie^ 

■ Wiich 'h® : m^ihraals of Britain in ... 

^ - des * bb$e which became extinct ' 

• As'p Etonian rimes* ;. . 

' ■ - fetology, jt is not. 

' introdtiqtpry ch&pfer on tfee > 

V is reminiscent of a ■ 

1 t»mptete witb^afeell.qd dta- 

: or. irrelevant to 

' •'! lyidtrbf find it a useful basis for" • 


K .raritv todav. but- . 


pest proportions, 35,000 having been killed by 
one Scottish squirrel club over thirty years. 

A significant proportion of the book consists 
of Ipng extracts from the writings of the older 
naturalists, particularly from . such classic 
works as Bell’s A History of Quadrupeds 
(1837) and Lydekker’s Mammals (1896): 
These aptly-chosen quotations' are a welcome 
feature,, as they help to illustrate the growth In 
understanding of pritisji mammals oyer, the. 
years, and few people today have time. ’ or, 
opportunity to read these splendid books for 
themselves. However, the author is on more 
dangerous ground when he relies on t|ie P°P U ’ 

: lar press for opinions oil such emotive subjects 
as "the badgers and bpviiie tuberoulosis con- 
troversy". This can only lead to further confu- 
sion and may prejudice any real understanding 
.of this complex issue. • • V v 1 - ■/.; .; ’ * 

' Freethy , . does nof ; always , make, it . clear 
whether older Worte have, been superseded by. 

: modem discoveries. In . 

ral history ai we understand U May, ; is jreat<!d 
very superfidaify, ^ with bnly^longl refer-, 
ente tp modem studjes of ^havmur arid 

ecology! in the seedon 

example, the: dutlipr. spends tnuch time on Its 

persecution throughout die !! s v!* 1 
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human agency and unlikely to re -colonize 
naturally BTe regarded as suitable candidates 
for rein traduction), that adequate habitat is 
available, that the individuals chosen are of a 
race as close as possible' to that of (he original 
stock, and that their removal does not effect 
the donor population. 

It was against this buck ground that in 1975 
the Nature Conservancy Council began an 
attempt to re-establish the Sea Eagle in Bri- 
tain. John Love was appointed Project Officer 
and his account of the reintroduction of eaglets 
(o the island of Rum off the west coast of 
Scotland (where there is an abundance of suit- 
able habitat) from Norway (where the popula- 
tion is the most flourishing in western Europe, 
is genetically close to the former British race, 
and seems disinclined to disperse from its natal 
area) makes fascinating reading. The book, 
which is enhanced by the author’s charming 
line-drawings, does its subject full justice, and 
by describing in detail the species’ world dis- 
tribution, breeding biology, food habits, 
persecution, decline and subsequent conserva- 
tion. is far more than just an account of the 
bird's rcintroduction to Britain. How re- 
freshing. incidentally, to find n scientist pre- 
pared to say of his subject that “such magnifi- 
cent creatures were not brought into this world 
to be held captive". 

In April 1983, after a total of fifty-five eag- 
lets lflad been imported from Norway and fifty- 
two released on Rum, the first two nests were 
discovered. Two months later a further ten 
eaglets arrived from Norway for release in 
Rum. Although both nests failed, due prob- 
ably to a combination of a spell of bad weather 
and the inexperience of young birds, the signs 
are encouraging, and it may well be that by 
1984 the White-tailed Sea Eagle, thanks to the 
efforts of the Nature Conservancy Council 
(with financial support from the World Wild- 
life Fund, the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, the Scottish Wildlife Trust, and latter- 
ly from Eagle Star Insurance, and with logistic- 
al aid from the Royal Air Force), together with. 
. the- generous co-operahon of the Norwegian 
■; ; authorities and the dedication of John Love 
-arid his team, will have joined the imposfng 
Capercaillie as the only extinct erstwhile Brit- 
ish vertebrates to have been successfully rein- 
troduced by man - their original exterminator. 


Dorothy Galton . : 

EVA CRANE 

The Archacplogy of Beekeeping - 
360pp. Duckworth, £25. 

07156 1681 1 

This book is a fitting culmination to ther Au- 
thor’s lifelong devotion tp the documentation 
of beekeeping in ail its aspects. Eva Cikne is a 
world authority In the subject and will soon be 
retiring after forty years as’ Director of the 
International Bee Research Association, 
which shfe has built tip by imaginative and un- 
sparing effort 1 .'. 1 • 

The.book is splendidly produced, with many 
exciting illustrations of beekeeping systems 
from the earliest times tp the nineteenth cen- 
tury; there is a comprehensive bibliography 
, (German : end English : predominantly) , and a 
. good index. It is. a veritable encyclopedia of 
. beekeeping history, bringing together’ In one 
i volume and from many sOurcps not • only known 
facts bri the subject but also what is shown on 

pqintings.drawingsvsculptureicoats-of-arms, 

,cqins and , medals. Every conceivable kjnd of 
container for bees from all parts.of the world is 
illustrated and discussed, . front treerbole 
.through bark and log hives, pots,. to the skep 
(with two chapters qn this kind of beekeeping 
in the British Isles) aiji .the earliest' forms of 
;fra_me, standing (lives (nineteenth century). 
The Prokopovich hjiye illustrated on page 20? 
iwaii first' ihvpHled jn l^l4,-ahd there is no illus- 
tration of, the C^titralEurOpean/Ru^siaq hori- 
. wntal-hiya. (Rossi*® - which eari he 


"I 


hive orippgc fe'Thfr hivq;has itSirriportance 
becaiise.iri these lands thfe log hive was placed 

; ■ • .- -Vi;; viii ?' v i v : - .i_v. 


horizontally or vertically. There is much on bee 
boles, with an appendix summarizing IBRA 
records of such things in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and a second appendix listing 
beekeeping : museums in Europe and else-' 
where. The book is strictly factual, and Dr 
Crane does not address herself to myths and 
customs associated with bees. 

There is' however, a gap of several thousand 
years in the record between the earliest (meso- • 
llthic) rock paintings and the Earliest beekeep- 
ing scenes in thlrd-miUenium Egypt , arid I take 
issue with Dr Crane when she writes on page 
116, aftei -1 discussing, horizbnta I and vertical . 
hives, that "we Have no ydal due as'to wfien or 1 
whete" the. early developmental stage Qf' 1 * ' 
beekeeping arose. Using illustrations from-In- 
. dia, the Middle East, Egypt and Greece, I have 
sought to bridge this gap in a book (1982) on 
. the history of the bee-hive , in which I put for- 
ward the .view that looking after bees is the 
pidest humari - probably female -.outdoor 
oectipatiop, 'a'nri thal the queorr bee, her nest 
;an<j lts products Have played a vital part in 
• hum an development: not only, as being the first 
domesticated, though never tamed, creature, 
blit also as the centre-piece of animalistic be- 
liefs which aroused aft appreciation of sexual-. 
!lty, an Interest in shapes (triangle, hexagon * 

. cirdc, dome), textures (honey/milk, beeswax/ ; 
cheese, wax/copper) and crafts (plaiting, weav- 
ing), find even perhaps as model fdr family and' 

. tribal grbupings. For instance,' why queen/king 
bee (Aristotle’s^ hegemon, Latin rex )? . 

I •’ The illustrations: in Dr Crane’s important : 

. and wide-ranging book testify to the hold that 
. bees have hid on humankind; and it seems tp 
! trie ihaii by the usp oft)ie eyoaqdaoine specjal-^ 
ized knowledge, it is possible to throw light on'"’ 
the unwritten memorials from the past.. 
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Wife into Gorgon 


Singing the memory 


Patricia Craig 

FAY WELDON 

The Lift: and Loves ora She-Devil 
240pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 

0340 33228 X 

"Tread on a worm, and it will turn”: this is the 
burden of Fay Weldon's fierce new novel. 
Ruth Patchett. a woman of unsightly appear- 
ance. loses her husband Bobbo to a fetching 
romantic novelist named Mary Fisher. In this 
commonplace event lies the seed of a spectacu- 
lar purpose conceived by Ruth. The worm not 
only turns, but turns itself into a snake-in-the- 
grass. as faT as Bobbo and Mary Fisher are 
concerned . And (his is only the prelude to a far 
more exorbitant transformation. 

The novel begins in characteristic Weldon 
fashion: “Mary Fisher lives in a High Tower, 
on the edge of the sea: she writes a great deal 
about rhe nature of love. She tells lies.” True: 
the popular novelist, in the interests of prett- 
ification. pretends to her readership, and to 
herself, that things are not as they are. For this 
she is blamed, and suffers. Poor Mary Fisher, 
in whom every feminine asset is embodied, 
down to pearly fingernails, is soon forced to 
acknowledge to herself the dismal nature of 
reality, as a consequence of certain actions 
taken by misnamed Ruth. Ruth, the uncher- 
ished wife, is the mischief-maker, whose 
machinations underscore the author's flair for 
picturesque malice. "Mary Fisher. 1 hope thut 
tonight you are eating tinned red salmon und 
the tin has blown and you get bolnlin poisoning 
... I wish thrush on Mary Fisher, just to be 
getting on with.” 

This is a comic and co nte mpo rary re ndering 
of a traditional female outcry (there’s an 
anonymous Gaelic song, probably eighteenth- 
century, which contains the refrain: "May you 
break, your legs and your bones/May you break 
'..yQur. bones, Ptttdln’s wife” - the wife in this 
the favoured contestant in the battle 

carded wives, to be sure, loom large in Wel- 
don’s fiction, and she often sketches out a 
\ . bleak little comedy of continuous displace- 
, meat, with each domestic usurper being ousted 
. in her turn. The last laugh is generally with the 
■ ..fliret wife. True to form, a wheel of this type 
• 1 comes full circle in tha current liqvel. but. ft is 
more audacious and striking in design, than 
anything that- has gone before. 


Weldon's greatest disapproval, again char- 
acteristically. is reserved for Bobbo. the sha- 
dowy husband (the name surely makes a man- 
ikin of him), another expert in self-deceit, with 
an appropriate platitude for every act of be- 
trayal: * ‘True love isn’t possessive,' he ex- 
plained to her." It is bland Bobbo who cnlls his 
wife a she-devil, in a moment of temper, and 
thereby opens the way for her decline from 
wifely, and even human, standards nf be- 
haviour. Ruth bums the house down, making 
sure that the insurance company won’t pay up. 

Ruth's odyssey starts here, with a whiff of 
smoke hanging suggestively around her (it puts 
one character in mind of hell-fire). We follow 
her through the range of occupations available 
to large and lumbering females: business- 
woman, housekeeper, nurse, warden, inmate 
of a feminist commune. She has risen out of the 
ash. like Plarh’s Lady Lazarus, as formidable 
:is Baba Yaga and as dangerous as u Gorgon. It 
costs Ruth little to foist her graceless children 
on Mary Fisher. 

The novelist in her high tower, purveyor of 
romantic untruths, is a fairy-tale heroine who. 
in this inverted fairy tale, loses out to the ill- 
wisher on the sidelines. Weldon boldly makes a 
case for the wicked schemer. Ruth, you could 
say. is an ugly sister with the determination to 
become Cinderella, even to the extent of chop- 
ping off bits of herself to fit into the requisite 
mould. She herself has a prettier blueprint for 
her eventual condition: Hans Anderson's little 
mermaid, who acquired legs instead of a tail, 
and felt, ever after, with every step, that she 
was stepping on knives. 

1 -The least decorative thing about this novel is 
its title, which is cumbersome and melodrama- 
tic; however, the narrative itself also occa- 
sionally lapses into melodrama, us the author 
departs from her habit of appraising heated 
feeling and serving it up cold. There’s a mo- 
ment. for example, when Ruth associates her- 
self with the second coming; “Perhaps as Jesus 
did' in his day for men. so 1 do now. for 
, women": and another when she declares, M l 
toibddqath oflovdi" Weld on’ s 
truest tone (s' sordohlc ‘rift'd’ frnpassite ; you ex-' 
pcct sharpness from her, not stridency of this 
sort. But the whole undertaking is carried out 
with such dash and glitter, even if the author 
does go altogether too far at times in the effort 
to accommodate extremes of outrage and pro- 
vocation. that : complaint' seems out of place. 
This is a revenger’s comedy. of its nature 
elaborate and theatrical. 


Jill Neville 

BARBARA HANRAHAN 
Kewple Doll 

156pp. Chattoand Windus/Hognrth Press. 
£7.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

07011 27589 

Freshness, and a light touch, are Barbara I Ian- 
rahan's particular gifts. Kewpie Doll is the old. 
old story of n lost Eden, set in the post-war 
suburbs of Adelaide before all the follies and 
mysteries were stamped out hy the horing hoof 
of l96Us architecture. 

Anyone who has any experience of Austra- 
lian cities will recall the wonderful oddness of 
suburban houses; their winding towers, magic 
casements and - outside in the street - even 
faery groves forlorn (now called “nature 
strips"); not to speak of the old back-garden 
dunny invaded by creeper and fern and the 
inquisitive ant. Not a bad place to grow up in. 
And, for the narrator of this novel - introspec- 
tive, obsessed with minutiae, a peerer at old 
photographs - a very heaven. 

She resonates with mild melancholy and its 
delights (which fit her setting and her typical 
education - Keats. Tennyson, Shelley) be- 
cause her father died when she was a baby and 
her mother will tell her very little about him. 
All she has is a photograph of him picking 
grapes, his shirt-sleeves rolled up. his arm 
shiny. Thus eroticism and regret are fatally 
entangled. Her tendency to notice physical de- 
tails, like her precocious nostalgia, seems to he 
a hunt for clues. But she tries hard to be ordin- 
ary, reading women’s magazines, aiming for 
“feminine appeal'’. 

Once, dazzlingly. a boy asks her out to the 
Show. Her mother walks with her to the corner 
of the street. Her best friend watches from a 


dark verandah. “Carol whistled low again and i 
called hack Con-ec. My mother was a shadow 

across the street, lending me on, , , H 

The hoy buys her a kewpic doll,’ the kind of 
doll all girls once tried to become. She half 
longs in he thut stereotype of cuteness, bulk 
odd. brooding presence goes stiff and dumb 
with the effort. She is just too strange. 

Trams give way to buses. The funny old 
houses are pulled down. They move to anew 
suburb where “there wasn't any mystery; ihe 
treasures were telephones, washing machines 
pressure cookers, stainless-steel sinks...". b| 
this raw. new place her backward Greal-Awn 
Reece is stared at. Hnnrahan's eye for detail it 
not always enchanting; “Reece was gelling 
deaf. She made awful faces when my grand- 
mother poked into her ear with a bobby pin 
Rolled her eyes, screwed her mouth, muttered 
’Holy Moses', as the wax lumps cameout.Sk 
wouldn’t put her bottom teeth in, her belly 
rattled. She was older than my mother, bulsht 
stayed u child.’’ 

But now they have an inside lavatory anda 
candle wick bedspread. Boys at last start asking 
ihe wallflower to dance, but she knows there's 
only one way out - to England. For “Deep 
inside me is the strange feeling about arl. 
Something I was given. I must protect it, shelter 
it. keep it alive.” She is an artist whose et- 
quisite obsessional pictures skate just this side 
of sentimentality; much like this book. 

Girls like her, from Katherine Mansfield to 
Christina Stead, always used to end up crossing 
the great water, carrying their sensibilities apd 
tlicir suitcases, to where eccentricity can bide 
or wonderfully flourish. “It is something I mufl 
do; something pushing me on.’’ But the call ol 
her Australian roots will reclaim her. of 
course; the singing immediacy of her memoris 
makes us sure of that. It is a slight song, hit 
insistent. 
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The kibbutz of desire 


I Nichol as Rankin - 

r-jijI.fOcqRTAZAfc 
it.pWe LoveGIcnflaSoMuch n nd other tales 
^ Tij^risjated by Gregory Rabassn 
: > MSppi Gollins/Harvlll. £6;95. 

; - 000^710(153 

Julio Cortriznr has descrihed his tales u* “erpp- 
: ; tipn? (if ..the fantastic” or “the representations 
- of unthinkable events within an everyday con- 
teki’’. Iri Style, there are occasional echoes of 


bookish way nnd as if nil ready for an equally 
imaginary press." 

The fantastic is not just escapism for Cprtu- 
zar: liis.att also confronts the atrocities of his- 
tory. Darker strains of Eros and Tharialos 
(previously explored in his 1973 novel Ubro de 
Manuel ) mark out two brave stories that more 
timid fantasts might flinch from. . 

■■‘Press Clippings" is narrated by an Argen- 
tine woman writer living In Paris. She feels 
impotent- rpge; artistid frustration, on reading 
an authentic 1978 press cuttipgabqlit Argenti- 
na's murderpus “dirty war'\ Chance gives her 
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■Jilh Ck-ace for Bobby's parasitic half-brother, tie fatf 

some, coke-snorting F.X., who falls foTls*?« 

JAMES WILCOX and bleeding heart. Donna Lee Keely. w 

Modern Baptists mission is to combat Southern values on a 

239pp. Seeker and Wnrhurg. £7.95. of bran and onk straw tea. 

(143657098 X Wilcox’s plot is an inventive courtship^ 

: — *r 1 ga, a high and low farce that takes in 

James Wilcox, dislocated from his home state so u re nnc j broad buffoonery ("j 

of Loiiisiann by several years os a student at eluding the strategic dropping » 

Yale and then as a publisher's editor in New shorts). Modern Baptists was clearly !cE 

York, has not been kind to Dixie. On the evi- l0 wr j le U nd. because James Wilcox n» * 

dence of his knockabout first novel. Modern sophisticated control of comic 

Baptists, his exile from the South has blunted humour the chill of home truth, and his squ 

his fondness for the home patch (and. in pur- at the expense of small-town America /Sj 

ticulnr, that isolated rhombus of Louisiana to ly of f- target, it is nlso fun to road. But in*® 

the east of the Mississippi between Bognlusa suggests thn* the author's intcntipns'veremW' 

and Briton Rouge) and repluced it with nil than merely comic, and that the novel 

amused, Yankee disdain. theme wns t | ie crippling und nrtrroW puNa« 

. .The ,Tula Springs of Modern Baptists is an 0 f ,|, e Southern Baptists, which pervaoo 

' invention (based on Portchatqula?) . an absurd- Springs li ke a nerve gas. Bobby Ptcken^Jj 

ly Subdued town, situated between n creosote t he notion of a new. low church for ‘JJJj 

plant apd a toxic waste dump. Its landscape of Baptists, Baptists who were sick » & ^ 

shotgun cabins, plaster mansions, cycldnc heH am \ s j n being stuffed down ‘UicrrPjTj 

.. fencing, pecan, rtut trees and crab grass is com- every Sunday". In Bobby >' church |he 

plemented by. a population of chiropractors. Q f Holy Books would be npgo^c > ■ ^ 

cinema usherettes and turkey vultures. High- clergy would be pragmatists, and 

lights in the social calendar are the Baptist forty and were still single, pu d 

! bible class and the annual amateur opera at the - ndulterv not being a sin, as long as nuc 


y hndhaifntiiigtbf^l); The 
rnpbit Rdbert^nd'. victim 
led and; resolved' beyond 
sr&ttie stofy takes us. U Is a 


. ? ;JJ“K ( Adgus Cphseiim, “Tula Springs is no Feelings got hurt and it was kept 

do here? No>,* \ n f ac i Modern Si7p/^« coihES close ^ 

' l. lhlpg ’cept work foiir' butt off. then go home . demanding conilc critique of ^ „ L jdst w 
:Y : PM ^t spggy.I’.Wllcox is npt homesick. this theme is too swiftly subme^ea a_ ^ 

■.''■'v'vHis expatriate. vie>y pi^sents. the good ol' Wilcox’s Yankee predilecMpn ror P w . 
. ; boys; npt; as f^ee-rahging / “King? , ' in the Huey • - • - : ' r 

' ; tradifi t» d but as en^otibtial 'iijaupers , . \ ^ 

; jpw achievers ;in a State where 'silcceSs is riiea- . .. Peter Vhrisittart’s novel /wp^ 0 ^^ 

;l s 'uted in wedding rings. “Jiist because a per- published in ; 1959 * • l h“ < n n o ^nkj0O).Vfl 1 ' 

■ son’inot married is; ; no rt asdh' tp think he’s a r (224pp. Peter Owen .£8.95»^/^. lsh : 

1 v comma rt' cri m i nd 1 V L- nrnt a? i r RVihhu PiVirpne dttni-t has been called “the 
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Wise Child Suiting action to word 


David Montrose 

CYNTHIA OZ1CK 

ThtCannJbalGalnxy 

162pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 

04363548 37 

In astronomy, a cannibal galaxy is a mass of 
primordial gases that engulfs a smaller galaxy. 
Once engulfed, the victim continues in rotate 
wihin the cannibal, which itself remains 
motionless. In Cynthia Ozick’s novel, the term 
seives os a metaphor for Ihe educational sys- 
tem; specifically, the system operated by the 
Jewish elementary school in the American 
Midwest founded by Principal Joseph Brill as 
" ihe instrument of his Dunl Curriculum. Brill, 
ntoemigrated to America from France shortly 
after the war, conceived the Curriculum, which 
combines “the Treasures of Western Culture" 
and "the Priceless Legacy of Scripture and 
Commentaries”, while hiding out from the 
Nazis during the time of the Vichy govern- 
ment. Obsessed by genius, he has for three 
decades searched among his pupils for an “un- 
common" child. To no avail: “Even the bright- 
est were ordinary." Finally, he is shown that his 
school is inimical to the flowering of real talent. 
An eminent philosopher, Hester Lilt, enrols 
her daughter. Brill hopes that the child. 
Beulah, will prove to possess qualities compa- 
rable to her mother’s. But, as time passes, he 
can discern only dullness. Years later, his im- 
percipience is exposed: in Paris. Beulah 
emerges as a painter, quickly gaining inter- 
national renown. From interviews, it is appa- 
rent that Brill's Dual Curriculum exerted no 
influence whatsoever on her development. 

Ozick has so far published only one novel - 
Froir, in 1966 - and is known chiefly for her 
inventive stories and novellas. More conven- 
tional in style and subject-matter than her 
shorter fiction, and fenturing little of Its 
distinctive humour. The Cannibal Galaxy is a 
polemic rather. than. an .entertainment. Ozick 


William Feaver 

BRIGID PEPP1N and LUCY MICKLETHWAIT 
Dictionary of British Book Illustrators: The 
Twentieth Century 
336pp. John Murray. £30. 

(17195 39854 

Who needs to know that besides being the 
father of Dudley Trevor Tennant, a sculptor. 

C. Dudley Tennant (active 1898-1918) was a 
“painter and illustrator in full colour, halftone 
and black and white" and that “his work was 
typical of its period"? This, it appears, is the 
only information available on the man who 
illustrated Gilbert Barnett's YCs and the Air 
(1918). Ladbroke Black's Old Mother Hub- 
bard (1916), Percy Westerman’s To the 
Fore with the Tanks (1918). Oh, yes, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox's Poems of Passion and Plea- 
sure (1912). 

Artist-illustrators such as Edward Bawden 
and John Nash are more easily logged than 
humble annual-fillers. There’s more to them, 
more to go on. more genuine idiosyncrasy. 
Artist-author-illustrators (Mervyn Peake-, 
Arthur Eric Rowton Gill) are even better 
value. B rigid Peppin and Lucy Micklelhwait 
tend to pad out entries with details of stylistic 
traits (“characteristically I960”, "considerable 
6lan”). In this context Gill’s “celebration - in 
drawing, engraving, sculpture and writing -of 
the sensual and erotic qualities of nudity” is 
strong stuff. The Ditchling Shocker has no- 
thing in common with, for example. Eileen 
Soper who, while “deriving much of her 
subject matter from her father’s garden in 
Hertfordshire”, achieved lasting renown as the 
plashy illustrator of Blyton’s twenty-one- 
volume “Famous Five” cycle. Peppin and 
Mieklethwait make no mention, however, of 
Miss Soper’s exemplary handling of sticky buds 
and George’s (see Georgina) unruly curls. 

The dictionary's appeal must rest on its 
comprehensive scope: everyone from Edward 


Oscar Wilson (“Ulus, include Elizabeth Grier- 
son’s Bishop Paiteson of the Cannibal Islands, 
1927") yet not Roy Wilson, the leading comic- 
strip artist of the Thirties? Fot that mailer . why 
not Freddie Crompton of Ti^er Tim's Weekly ! 

Clearly it is a matter of what has proved 
acceptable on the library shelf. More than 
eight hundred illustrators are included and 
there are illustrations for nearly half of them. 

C. Reginald Dalby's depiction of Thomas the 
Tank Engine being sneered at by James the 
Red Engine tor it could be Gordon the Big 
Engine: hard to tell in black and white) will 
please loco-spotters. Rudyard Kipling s 
"Animal that came out of the sea and ate up all 
the food that Suleiman-bin-Daoud had made 
ready for all the animals in the world ' [Just So 
Stories, 1902) remains terrifying. Illustrators 
add evidence to the text; the art lies in disclos- 
ing details without betrayal. The most success- 
ful are those most closely attuned , in si yle and 
cliche, to the author. Norman Hepple was the 
ideal interpreter of Mary Webb: all lengthen- 
ing shadows and old oak. C. Reginald Dolby 
understood perfectly that the Rcvd W. 
Awdry's railway system was essentially Horn- 
by Dublo. Sidney Paget used to illusirnlc the 
flatter moments in Sherlock Holmes investiga- 
tions, realizing presumably that what seems 
ordinary is potentially most alarming. 

The dictionary makes no distinction be- 
tween one kind of illustration and another. The 
private press and the doughy Bumper Book are 
listed in alphabetical order according to illus- 
trator. This leads to curious crocodiles of ta- 
lent: from Edward Seago. for instance, to 
Ronald Searle ("a fanciful and strikingly indi- 
vidual graphic manner”), to Mark Severin nnd 
Prudence Seward (whose credits include 
Look, Look a Cookery Book. 1973). Running 
through the lists, checking off manners and 
specialities is like catching up with news of Old 
Illustrators at the end of some Illustration 
School Magazine. We learn that, since 1975. 
Prudence Seward has been working on paper 
conservation, that Ellis Silas, haying spent 


ponrays Brill’s school with the trenchancy of a* . • .Gordon Cnig-and 

N Goodman or an Ivnn lllich. Teachers mis- .Lewis (“a decisive draughtsman ’) and John natives of Papua ^became Presmenl or -tile 
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hd Goodman or an Ivnn lllich. Teachers mis- 
read their pupils, taking aggressiveness for in- 
dulgence, thoughtfulness for stupidity; pupils 
•re conditioned by their teachers' flawed no- 
1 «ws of education. Mr Gorchnk, for instance, 
requires only that they score high marks in his 
tots through memorizing fact-sheets, Mrs 
Seplenhohl that they contribute loud and long 
daring ‘‘clpss participation”. Brill is aware of 
•^school's shortcomings, but prefers to keep 
fa. lechers happy rather than improve mat- 
ter L An indication of his inadequate lend- 
ership Is thajt he assesses teachers primarily on 
their abljity to arrive on time in the morning 
^ to maintain classrobtn discipline. By the 
htne ByiU- realizes his errors, he is due to retire 
.tyind over, to Gorchnk. Too late for 
Ganges. As a srhall act, of atonement^ he 
, arranges for the Introduction of a school prize 
rcwgnfelhg creative potential, to be. awarded 
• *tespective of class; position. 

w Por alii itg vi^otrri Ozick’s attack is rather 
■^Hed.by Her decision to place an exceptional 


Patrick Campbell, who “occasionally worked 
as Seaghan MacCathnihaoil'* - though not 
when illustrating Angela Brazil. There are il- 
logical omissions. Why include Frank Hamp- 
son, the creator of Dan Dare, yet not Frank. 
Bellamy, who perfected the space ace? Why 


London Sketch Club (1930). Frank Hart, 
author-illustrator of Animals Do Their Bit in 
the Great Mir (1918). “lived in Sussex at Lewes 
(1921) and Eastbourne (1933)” and wrote One 
Long Holiday ! (1921). The shortest en t ries are 
the most evocative. 


Quality-presswork 


Nicolas Barker 

• TERRY BELANGER (Editor) . 

Proceedings of the Fine Printing Conferenceat 
Columbia University, 1 Ml May 1982 

131pp. New York: School of Library Service, 

Columbia University. $1 0. , _ 

“Fine Printing” since the Second World War 
has been apt to become a byword for prec os- 
. ity. The last of the “great” private presses, ins 
held, was the Asbendene Press, and Since then 


with much really useful matter in.it. 

The five sessions dealt with paper, book- 
binding, ink, Lype and a final recapitulation. 
The most distinctive and important was that on 
bookbinding, opened by, William Anthony. 

' The decline of craft binding hAs been a real 
problem for fine printers, and the revelation 
(backed with admirable illustrations m the 
published Proceedings) that original and effec- 
tive structures can be made not only .for indi- 
vidual volumes but also for small editions, 
will have revolutionary. Consequences. Good- 
, duality paper, also in decline over the Iasi 
twenty years, ; is clearly making a come-back, 
. aiid the almost lost art of hand-casting type is 


• u&esiiis ^ n’nhp'r-mn indesiizn' arid execution. Iri fact. It whs th hej hr encouraged to take old plant out of stor- 

2 h markeHhat 1 had collapsed, not the printers; new Lfi foundries ore being set up, 
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• ; fine printing materials to handle we|l and 
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Christine Alexander’s Bibliography of the 
Manuscripts of Charlotte Brant# (Haworth: 

Bronte Society. £12. 0 9505829 1 3) provides a 
complete list of the extant' documents, exclud- . 
ing the letters. Nearly five hundred entries deal . 

• with Everything from the minute volumes, of ; 
juvenilia .to the manuscripts of the major 
novels, and they include materia! known to 
exist hut unavailable for. study. .and some 
documents of doubtful authenticity whose 
standing is briefly. discussed. An inlirciduction ' i 
covers: the .history 'and provenance of.'the^^! 
mariuscripts. wilh \vhtch T. J. Wise was at one * 
time much involved. 

Students of medieval history will welcome the . 
translation Into English by Dttyid Heimann 

• and ftichard Kay of the jiUfoductipn To 
.Capelli's Lexicon abbreviatiirarum, npw pub- 
lishe^on its ownundertlie title Theeietneiitsof, 

. abbreviation in medieval. Latin palaeography • . 
..(52pp. Lawrence: University of Kansas Lib- , 
rary) . The. I rhnslntiqn is frorii the thi rd edition 
(Milan. 192?); and (here are two additions: a 
; brief ; historical preface, and a decimalized^' 
refe tenc^ system for easier consul tulion of 
■; paragraphs in the essay itself. For those unable • f ‘ • 

.. tqrcrid the origin M Ity Han it will forte an 
s invaluable companion to the. Lexicon , which 
remains in priqt and available from Hoepli in . . 
Milan. ‘ 
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